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THE PORT FOLIO. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrex. 








RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 
(Continued from page 280._) 


Part Il. A new method of supplying any level of a 
canul with water drawn from a feeder situated at any 
considerable depth below such level. 


Tue method recommended for this purpose is analogous 
to a plan for raising water in small quantities for irrigation 
and other purposes, of which we have an account in Hachette’s 
Traité élémentaire des Machines. 

It differs, however, from it in the following particulars, 
viz. the adjustments of the buckets,—the manner of filling 
and emptying them,—the mode of regulating their move- 
ments,—the adaptation of the new method to a variety of 
circumstances, and especially the quantity of water that may 
be raised in a given time. 7 

In the location and construction of canals, a supply of wa- 
ter at their different levels, and especially at their summits, 
sufficient for lockage and other exigencies, is a principal de- 
sideratum. It often happens that such a supply can only be 
had at a considerable depth below the level, at which the 
canal in other respects may be practicable. It is accordingly 
my intention, in this part of the essay, to point out a method 


of appropriating a portion of the water thus situated to the 
supply of the canal. 


Description of machinery, and references to the drawing. 


Plate IT. Fig. 1. exhibits a view of the machinery employ- 
ed for the purpose above mentioned. 
MAY, 1825,—-NO. 277 AS 
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Let A represent the feeder, affording a supply of water, a 
portion of which is required to be raised to the reservoir or 
receiver F. The feeder must be furnished with one or more 
valves, a, by means of which its water may be discharged 
through the orifices r ands, the latter of which is to be larger 
than the former. Let Band C represent two buckets,—the 
former being intended to ply vertically, between the feeder 
and a point at a suitable distance below it, and the latter be- 
tween the end of the feeder and a point above, so high that 
the contents of the bucket may be discharged into the receiver 
F. The capacity of the preponderating bucket B must be 
somewhat larger than that of the elevating bucket C; but the 
weight of C, when empty, must be somewhat greater than 
that of D. . 

Both buckets must be furnished with valves at their bot- 
toms, through which their contents of water may be dis- 
charged, the orifice of the valve b being a little smaller than 
that of the valve.c. The stem or rod of the valve b, must 
protrude through the bottom of its bucket, while that of c 
must extend upwards, and be attached to a lever w, connected 
with the bucket, .and acting in a manner to raise the valve. 
—v is a spout attached to the bucket C at its top, and pro- 
jecting a little way over the bucket B.—x is a plug or knob 
to receive the action of the lever in raising the valve c. 

Let E represent a hydraulic brake, differently modified 
from that described in Part I., and better adapted to the me- 
thod before us. Plate II. Fig. 2. represents a brake of the 
description alluded to. AA is the trunk, the internal cavity 
of which tapers from the centre to both extremities. 5, a 
hollow or perforated piston, with two valve-seats, a and b, 
fronting each other, and limiting the valve-chamber a b, which 
communicates laterally with the internal cavity of the trunk. 
—c,an inflexible piston rod attached to the elevating bucket 
C, Fig. 1, or to any other machinery, to be acted upon by 
the brake, and passing longitudinally through the piston,— 
alternately raising and depressing the latter, by means of the 
valve c acting alternately on the valve seats a and b. The 
operation of the brake will be considered in its appropriate 
place. 

D, Fig. 1. is a pulley-wheel of suitable size, over which the 
bucket-chain G is to pass, by means of which the preponde- 
rating bucket B may raise the elevating bucket C, when both 
are loaded, or the latter may elevate the former when both 
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are empty. 
pulley-wheel D, upon which a brake-chain may be made to 
ply in the same manner as explained in Part I., of this essay; 
answering as a substitute for the brake just described. An 
additional pulley-wheel, upon the same axis, together with 
another set of buckets and other appropriate apparatus, may 
be applied in situations where a large supply of water is afford- 
ed; the whole to be adjusted in such a manner, that when 
one set of buckets is at the outer extremities of their range, 
the other may be at the inner. 

In certain cases, hereafter to be noticed, it will be neces- 
sary to apply a pulley-wheel to one or other of the buckets, 
in order that the range of each may conform to the distance 
through which they are respectively to move. Whenever 
the nature of the ease requires an arrangement of this sort, 
the capacity of the: bucket to which the pulley- wheel is at- 
tached must be proportionably larger than that of the other, 


Manner of Operation. 


Suppose the buckets to be situated at the feeder A, in the 
act of being filled, the valve a, of the feeder, is raised and 
supported on the step n, of the bucket B, by means of its rod 
or stem. The orifices r and s will communicate with their 
respective buckets, viz. the former with B, and the latter 
with C. But the orifice at s being larger than that at r, the 
bucket C will be filled sooner than its antagonist B; and as 
the water will still continue to flow through both orifices, the 
surplus thrown into C will be conveyed, through the spout v, 
into the bucket B, till the latter preponderates. The valve 
a will immediately close of its own accord, and the buckets 
be transferred to the outer extremes of their range. Qn their 
arrival thither, both their valves b and e will be opened— 
the former by means of its rod impinging against an obstacle 
placed at the bottom of the range for that purpose; and the 
latter, by means of its lever w, impinging against the plug x. 

The buckets now diseharge the water, viz. the uppermost 
C into the reservoir F, and the lowermost B into the waste- 
vay below it. But the orifice of the valve c being larger 
than that of b, the water of C will be discharged sooner than 
that of B, and must remain stationary till the latter is empty, 
when, in consequence of its superior weight, it will descend 


A drum or shaft, d, may be connected with the | 
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to the feeder, and both will again be in a situation to be 
filled. 


N. B. The buckets must be furnished with guiders to direct them in their 
course, otherwise they would be liable to oscillation, which would prove a 
serious inconvenience. ‘The movements of the buckets willbe regulated 
by the hydraulic brake, the agency of which, in this application, will be 
similar in its results to that of the brake first described. Its manner of 
operation is somewhat different, as will appear from the following ex- 
planation:— 


Suppose the trunk A A filled with water, and the piston 
occupying a position at or near its top. Let the rod C be 
forced downward and the vaive c will pass from the seat a 
to the seat b, and close the orifice in the lower part of the 
piston. Asthe rod C continues to descend, it will force the 
piston B downward in the trunk, while the liquid that occu- 
pied the space below the piston will be driven past its sides 
and through the valve chamber and upper orifice of the pis- 
ton, and be made to occupy that portion of the trunk through 
which the piston may have descended. On the ascent of the 
rod C, the operation will be reversed. 

Instead of the pulley-wheel and axle, a wheel and windlass, 
or drum of different diameters, may be substituted, by means 
of which the ‘application of the method will conform toa 
greater variety of circumstances. Agreeably to this modifi- 
cation, each bucket must be furnished with a chain, to be 
wound either upon the wheei or drum, according as the range 
of its particular bucket is greater or less than that of the other. 
By this means the machinery for raising water may be made to 
accommodate itself to the nature of its locality, in such a man- 
ner as to produce the greatest possible results. In adjusting 
the parts of machinery agreeably to the plan here suggested, 
the following rules of calculation must be observed:—Let the 
diameters of the wheel and drum be to each other inversely, 
as the distances through which their respective buckets are 
to move;—and let the capacities of the buckets be to each 
other in the same proportion. Moreover, the quantity of wa- 
ter that may be raised by either of the modes herein pointed 
out, will be to the whole quantity supplied by the feeder, as 
the range of the preponderating bucket is to the whole range 
or lift nearly. 

It is apparent that the machinery treated of in this part of 
the essay, constitutes a self-regulating machine. It is also 
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obvious that the hydraulic brake is essential to its successful 
operation. Without this appendage, the shock to which the 
machinery would be liable at the conclusion of every movement 
of the buckets, would render the method highly objectiona- 
ble, if not altogether impracticable; whereas, by the agency 
of the brake, the loaded tuckets may be conveyed from the 
feeder to the points where they are to discharge their water, 
in a manner both safe and expeditious. In their passage to 
the centre of their respective ranges, their motion will be 
gradually accelerated, and thence, to the completion of their 
courses, their motion will be gradually retarded. In reference 
to the method first considered, as well as to the present, it may 
be asserted, that when the machinery is adjusted with pre- 
cision, the burdens, together with the apparatus employed 


their conveyance, may be reduced from a state of motion to 
that of rest. 


Observations relative to Canal Boats, applicable to the 
method explained in Part I. 


The suggestions to be offered under this head are, for the 
most part, mere repetitions of opinions that have been advanced 
by others. They are repeated here, because. as it is believed, 
they have not received that attention to which they are en- 
titled. , 

As it has been ascertained that a boat of twenty-five tons 
burden is best suited to the draft of a single horse, it is pro- 
posed to employ boats of this size. The weight of such a 
boat, constructed in the usual manner, may be estimated at 
about three and a-half tons, which, added to the burden it- 
self, will make twenty-eight tons. As the loaded boat will 
not occupy more than about three-fourths of the cavity of the 
locks, one-third part of the weight just mentioned, may be 
added for the weight of the water that will remain in the 
lock with the boat, making the entire weight of the contents 
of the lock equal to about thirty-eight tons, or 1368 cubic 
feet of water. The weight of the lock and its appendages 


may be estimated at about six tons, making an aggregate of 


forty-four tons, acting in connexion with each lock. 
Should the transfer of so heavy a weight be attended with 
too great a risk or inconvenience, it may be obviated by adopt- 


ing the following expedient:—Instead of a single boat of 
twenty-five tons burden, let two, three, or more boats of 


smaller size, be substituted, amounting, in the aggregate, to the 
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same tonnage. These may be towed along the canal in con- 
junction, by one horse, and may be passed separately through 
the lift in a lock of moderate size. Or should it be found 
more convenient to employ a single boat of the burden pro- 
posed, let it be constituted of two or three distinct sections 
respectively, of equal burden, and separated from each other 
by transverse partitions or bulkheads. The sections may be 
confined together by means of bars or bolts in a manner to be 
easily separated on arriving at the lift, and united again after 
passing it. 


Remarks on the comparative practicability of the per- 
pendicular and oblique lifts. 


The difficulty of sustaining the enormous burdens to which 


moveable locks are necessarily subjected, in the transfer of 


loaded canal boats of the ordinary size, may be regarded as 
the most formidable objection that can be urged against their 
adoption. Whateyer the mode of transition, the machinery 
employed to effect it must be adjusted in a manner to obvi- 
ate this difficulty, which can only be accomplished by en- 
larging, as much as possible, the surfaces upon which the load is 
to be supported. Upon this principle, therefore, we shall found 
the comparison between the oblique and perpendicular lifts. 
In regard to the inclined plane, it is manifest, that the sur- 
face upon which the whole weight or load is sustained, con- 
sists of the several lines of contact between the rails of the 
plane and the peripheries of the wheels that support the load. 
Hence, upon the supposition that a moveable lock is support- 
ed upon eight wheels, and that the width of the rail-track 


is four inches; we have a surface upon which the weight of 


the loaded lock must be supported, equal only to a single 
line, thirty-two inches in length. Now, if the whole weight 
of the loaded lock and its carriage be equal to sixty tons, one- 
fourth of which we may suppose to be sustained by the lock- 
chains, we have a weight of forty-five tons, supported by a 
bearing surface equal to that above stated. This implies an 
action too violent for the hardest metal employed in the con- 
struction of railways and their carriages to resist, without 
bruising or breaking. But, however plausible it may appear 
in theory, to introduce a multiplicity of wheels for the trans- 
portation of a heavy load upon railways, it is believed that a 
number greater than four cannot be employed with any ad- 
vantage, unless it be admitted, contrary to innumerable ex- 
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amples, in direct opposition to such a doctrine, that an in- 
clined plane, perfectly straight, free from twist, and equally 
supported at every point, may be constructed. This being 
true, instead of a line thirty-two inches long, our bearing 
surface will be reduced to half that magnitude, and conse- 
quently the liability to bruising, &c. will be increased in the 
same proportion. 

In confirmation of the opinion just advanced, we may ad- 
vert to conclusions drawn from long experience in the use 
of railroads, viz. that carriages of one ton burden are better 
adapted to railways than those of a larger size; the wear and 
‘ear of the latter being much greater than those of the former. 

These objections, added to the expense of constructin 
rails sufficiently large to answer the purpose, and the difficulty 
of laying secure and permanent foundations for the plane, in- 
duce a preference in favour of the perpendicular lift, which 
is incomparably less objectionable in these respects. Agreea- 
bly to this mode of transition, each lock is to be sustained by 
two wheels, five or six feet in diameter, with chain tracks of 
any suitable width, for example, five or six inches bruad. 
Accordingly, the bearing surface upon which the lock will 
be supported, is equal to one-half the circumference of the 
two wheels, or the circumference of one wheel multiplied by 
the width of the chain-track or groove, which will give for 
the bearing surface, an area of about six square feet, suscep- 
tible of enlargement or diminution, as the nature of the case 
may require. The other surfaces upon which the locks are 
supported while in motion, are proportionably large, while a 
uniformity of action prevails in all parts of the lift at the 
same time. The action upon the axles of the wheels, being 
similar in both modes of transfer, has not been considered in 
the contrast here given. 

Very little doubt is entertained that the machinery of the 
perpendicular lift will be less expensive, and more durable, 
in all respects, than that of the inclined plane, while the for- 


mer is believed to possess equal facilities for strength and 
construction with the latter. 


Concluding Remarks. 


In regard to the inventions described in this paper, no par- 
ticular mode of construction is insisted on;—this may be de- 
termined and varied according to circumstances, in a manner 
adapted to the purpose for which the machinery may be re- 
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quired. The combination of mechanical principles displayed 
in both methods herein explained,—the conformation and ar- 
rangement of the several parts of machinery employed in the 
transfer of loaded boats, &c. and in supplying any level of a 
canal with water derived from a feeder situated at any con- 
siderable depth below such level, and especially the discovery 
of the hydraulic brake, together with its application to these 
and other purposes, are claimed as new and original. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MEMOIRS OF JOHN TEMPLAR SHUBRICK. 


Tue following particulars, respecting a gallant officer who 
fell in the recent war with Great Britain, are derived from 
anonymous communications ina literary journal, formerly 
published in Philadelphia. They appear to be entitled to full 
confidence; and the high character of the individual is es- 
tablished on the most authentic basis. 

Joun Tempiar Suusrick was born on the eleventh day 
of September, 1788, in South Carolina. He was educated 
partly at grammar-schools in Charleston, and afterwards at a 
private seminary in Dedham, Mass. He read law in the office 
of William Drayton, Esq. of Charleston. His legal studies 
were subsequently relinquished for a midshipman’s warrant 
in the navy, which he obtained in 1806. It was said of him 
that, although his career was so early and so unfortunately 


closed, he saw more service, and was in a greater number of 


engagements, than any officer of his age. He received a Jesson 
on the importance of being always prepared for action, in the 
affair of the Chesapeake. On that occasion a man, standing 
by his side, was struck by a cannon-ball in the face, and our 
young midshipman was covered with gore; yet, amidst the 
horrors of his situation, infinitely more terrible than any com- 
bat, he displayed so much coolness and intrepidity, that all 
who saw him predicted the eminence which he ultimately at- 
tained. 
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He was in the Constitution, in the action with the Guerriere, 
and captain Hull bore public testimony to his “ gallantry and 
good conduct.”’ 

Shubrick sailed in the Constitution, under Bainbridge, and 
was present in the affair with the Java; after which he volun- 
teered to go on board the Hornet, then blockading, in the har- 
bour of St. Salvador, the ship Bonne Citoyenne, with which 
an action was daily expected, as captain Lawrence had invited 
a meeting, and commodore Bainbridge had pledged his honour 
to be out of the way: but as captain Greene declined the 
meeting, under the pretext of distrusting the faith of the 
commodore, the Hornet sailed on a cruise, and on the 22d of 
February fell in with the Peacock, and sunk her in fifteen 
minutes. ‘* Never,” says the author of the British Synopsis 
“was there a finer specimen of marine gunnery than the 
Americans displayed in this engagement.”’ Captain Law- 
rence, in his official letter, says, “ I ‘would be doing injustice 
to the merits of lieutenant Shubrick and acting lieutenants 
Connor and Newton, were I not to recommend them particu- 

larly to your notice. Lieutenant Shubrick was in the actions 
with the Guerriere and Java; captain Hull and commodore 
Bainbridge can bear testimony to his coolness and good con- 
duet on both occasions.’’ ‘The noble spirit which animates 
the bosoms of our naval heroes, has been seldom more con- 
spicuously displayed than in this voluntary offer, on the part 
of lieutenant Shubrick, to leave a victorious ship—in whose 
clory he had a double right to participate, having twice con- 
tributed to its acquisition—in order to join another, expect- 
ing daily to encounter a superior enemy. When it is con- 
sidered that the Constitution was on her way home, where 
the honours and rewards of a grateful country awaited her 
officers and men—to quit such a ship at such a. moment—to 
relinquish the satisfaction of a triumphant entry into an Ameri- 


ean port—to forego the pleasure of meeting anxious and ex- 
MAY. 1825, —No. 277 46 
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pecting friends—and this too where duty could not ask the 
sacrifice, which the danger of the eccasion seemed so absolutely 
to require, cannot but be regarded as one of the highest efforts 
of heroism. 

When the Hornet joined the President and Macedonian, 
he seryed as first lieutenant of the Hornet, under captain Bid- 
dle. Thence he passed into the President, as second lieu- 
tenant. In the action which took place between the Presi- 
dent and a British squadron, namely, the Endymion, the Po- 
mone, and the Tenedos, lieutenant Shubrick’s gallantry was 
so distinguished that captain Decatur commemorated it in his 
official despatches. The peace with England, which occurred 
shortly afterwards, offered him an opportunity to revisit his 
home, and enjoy the society of the lady whom he had recently 
married in New York. But the war which was soon declared 
against Algiers, again called him into action, under his old 
commander, Decatur, as first lieutenant of the Guerriere, the 
flag-ship of the squadron. In this ship he was present in all 
those affairs which led to the submission of Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli, and the consequent restoration of peace. Lieu- 
tenant Shubrick was despatched to the United States, in the 
Epervier sloop of war, to bear the tidings that the barbarian 
was humbled, and the captives set free. This vessel, how- 
ever, never reached her destination. It was supposed that 
she foundered and every soul on board perished. Thus he 
who had been engaged in six bloody battles and had encoun- 
tered every danger, without injury, perished obscurely, as z 
messenger of peace. 

Among his associates Mr. Shubrick was regarded as an ex- 
ample of steadiness, attention to duty, and courage in battle; 
and by his country he is honoured in his memory, by having 
his name associated with those who served her well, when 
her dignity was insulted. The legislature of South Carolina 
voted him a sword valued at five hundred dollars, and he 
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was presented with one of equal elegance by the citizens of 
Charleston. 

To a mind naturally acute and discriminating, he added a 
store of useful information His manners were so mild, and 
his conduct so amiable and dispassionate, that a stranger 
might, at a first introduction, suppose him deficient in that 
force of character so essential to military greatness. Buta 
very short acquaintance dispelled this idea: his character 
gradually. unfolded itself, and at length he exhibited a bold- 
ness andydaring for which no enterprise was too arduous, no 
danger too great, no trial too severe. A sense of honour so 
refined and delicate, that death itself would have been re- 
garded as the lightest of evils, when put in competition with 
it, and a self-possession, which no diffieulties could disturb, 
were the characteristics of Shubrick. 


MEN, MEASURES AND MANNERS IN FRANCE, AT THE OPEN. 
ING OF THE SESSION OF 1825. 


From the London Magazine. 


Tue notions generally entertained in England of French 
society are derived from those descriptions of it which apper- 
lain to a period anterior to the revolution; but since that 
event the state of society in France has undergone three or 
four changes. Indeed its character has been so altered, that 
we can confidently assert that the manners of the higher 
classes of Vienna, Berlin, and even of London, resemble more 
nearly those of the same classes in France, at the time when 
Mesdames Polignac and d’Epinay flourished, than they do 
the actual manners of the present French aristrocracy. To 
supply, then, as far as in us lies, this want of accurate infor- 
mation, we shall here offer an impartial sketch of the present 
state of French society. As it is probable, from the actual 
aspect of politics, and the marked influence the reasonable 
and moderate duke d’Angouléme is likely to exercise over 
publie affairs, that the present modification of manners may 
be of several years’ duration, the description we mean to 
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give may merit some attention. Without this probability of du- 
ration it would not be worthy of any serious notice. We shall 
commence by speaking of the king and some other members 
of the reigning family, after which will follow, in recular suc- 
cession, the leading characters of the government, the nobles, 
the rich, the manufacturers, the small landed proprietors, and 
lastly the peasantry—the class which has gained the most by 
the revolution, and which, in case of civil dissensions, must 
furnish the human materied of war. 

For the last thirty years French society has changed ac- 
cording to the phases of the government. It may he “said to 
have been almost annihilated under the reign of terror. On 
awaking from the state of apathy in which it remained dur- 
ing the sway of the parties represented by Robespicrre and 
Danton, it assumed ‘a reckless and inordinate gaiety.— 
Then followed the aristocracy of wealth, which arose under 
the Directory, when all sorts of adventurers, gamblers, and 
swindlers, whose manners had been formed during the last 
years of the reign of Louis XVI, assembled around the di- 
rector Barras. Dishonesty and unbridled immorality were 
the characteristic traits of society from 1797 to 1800; after 
which the ambition of general Bonaparte introduced into 
France a moral and almost prudish severity. Never have the 
public morals in that country been so pure as from 1800 to 
1809. At this latter period the foolish desire of having a 
court, and the mania for imitating the kings of Europe, took 
possession of Napoleon. At the court some disorders took 
place, which however were rigorously suppressed as soon as 
Napoleon was convinced that there would arise greater scandal 
from tolerating than from punishing them. 

This rapid enumeration of the various changes through 
which society has run in France, within so short a space of 
lime, may serve to prove, that as there is nothing solidly es- 
tablished in the country, the manners of its higher classes 
will still follow, for another half-century, the nature of the 
new interests created by the various forms of government 
that may succeed each other. It is necessary, in order to 
comprehend thoroughly the manners likely to be prevalent 
for some time, to examine with attention the action of the 

overnment of Charles X. upon France. It cannot be said 
that the Bourbons were established in France, until the late 
war in Spain. This war was unprincipled; it has probably re- 
tarded for half a century, if not much more, the civilization ef 
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Spain; it has been the cause of a thousand assassinations, and 
of wide-spread desolation; but nevertheless it cannot be de- 
nied, that it has established the Bourbons in France. It is 
only since the taking of Cadiz, that the Bourbons can boast 
of having a devoted and efficient army. It was only philo- 
sophers who knew, before that grand experiment tried by the 
firing of the first cannon at the Bidassoa, that in France the 
great majority of the army are for those who pay them. For 
a short time after a change of masters they may show a little 
sulkiness, but * ere the shoes ure old with which they follow- 
ed” their former leader, they will display equal courage 
and fidelity in the cause of him to whom they look for pay 
and promotion. French officers and non-commissioned of- 
ficers, who have made eight or ten campaigns, and have be- 
come habituated to the service, dread only two evils, which 
are ennuz and the neglect into which they fall during peace. 
The common soldiers of the present French army are, al- 
most without exception, peasants torn from the plough by 
the conscription; for the policy of the Bourbons: has been 
to prevent as much as possible the sons of the little proprie- 
tors, who have received some tineture of education, from en- 
tering the service; whereas, under Napoleon, it was especi- 
ally this class that formed the strength of his armies. These 
peasant-soldiers weep a little the first month after joining 
their regiments; after which, if it be a time of peace, their 
sole desire is for the expiration of their five years of service, 
when they may return to their villages. If, on the contrary, 
they are sent into the field, they soon acquire a taste for their 
bloody trade. At the commencement of the Spanish cam- 
paign, in many regiments fifteen hundred strong there were 
but fifty men who had even seen a shot fired; of these fifty, 
forty were supposed by the liberals and Bonapartists to be 
adorers of Napoleon and devotedly attached to his family. 
Upon these considerations many fine theories were raised; 
but what did the events of the campaign show—first, that 
fourteen hundred and fifty men of each regiment who had 
never smelt powder, behaved themselves gallantly, and at 
the end of two years, may be considered as good soldiers as 
the Russians, the best in Europe, because they unite a blind 
devotedness to bravery; the second result has been, that the 
impartiality of the duke d’Angouléme, the marked displea- 
sure with which he repressed the insolent pretensions of the 
gardes de corps, and above all the prospect of touching at the 
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end of every month their war appointments, added to their 
dread of the ennwz of a half-pay,life in a provincial town, have 
converted to the political faith of the Bourbons forty-five at 
least of the fifty men per regiment who had served under 
Napoleon. The five men per regiment whose eyes still fil 
with tears on hearing the names of Austerlitz, Jena, and 
Napoleon; the one hundred or one hundred and fifty generals 
on half-pay, who still preserve similar sentiments; and the 
four thousand or five thousand Frenchmen who love Bona- 
parte and his family more than they do liberty, and the two 
chambers, are convinced that there is but very little probabili- 
ty of success for any effort in favour of Napoleon II. The 
greater number of them, indeed, are only anxious to find a 
decent pretext to transfer their blind devotion from Napo- 
leon to the Bourbon dynasty. The Bourbons make common 
cause with the Holy Alliance (an adherence repugnant to the 
feelings of the great majority of the nation,) in the hope of 
preventing the emperor of Austria from supporting with an 
army the pretension of young Napoleon. Lucien Buonaparte 
and cardinal Fesch are men of superior talents, who might, 
with a little encouragement from a high quarter, undertake 
to give a crown to their nephew. — 

The little probability of a revolution in favour of this boy 
in France, is founded upon the personal characters of Charles X. 
and the dauphin, and even upon that of the dauphiness.— 
Ludicrous as it may appear, one of not the least efficient 
causes of the popularity of Charles X. is the circumstance of 
his being able, notwithstanding his sixty-seven years, to mount 
on horseback and ride twelve or fifteen leagues in a day. Be- 
sides—his fear of being disturbed in the enjoyment of his 
commodious palace of the Tuileries, and forced to undertake 
a journey to Ghent, like Louis XVIII. in 1815; a much less 
exaggerated idea of his right divine to rule over France than 
the late monarch, considerably less obstinacy and hypocrisy, 
and less intellect, and probably a feeling of chivalrous regard 
for his oath; all these reasons, which are secrets to no one, 
but are openly discussed in the saloons of Paris, lead to the 
belief, that when Charles X. shall have sworn to maintain the 
charter (in the month of May, at Rheims,) we shall have a gov- 
ernment, still, no doubt, strongly biassed in favour of the Ultra 
party, and tending every year to become more and more anti- 
constitutional, but, nevertheless, considering all things, of a 
tolerably moderate complexion. Charles X. is a man of no 
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eapacity for public affairs; it is with difficulty he can be made 
to comprehend the simplest report of his ministers. It is for 
this reason that the dauphin has been called to a share in his 
councils. When Charles X. finds himself more firmly seated 
on the throne, itis more than probable that he will resume the 
ideas he entertained before 1789; in which case the only 
barrier to the absurd measures that would then succeed each 
other with a ludicrous rapidity, would be in the personal char- 
acter of Louis Antoine, dauphin of France, now aged forty- 
nine years. The extremely irritable nerves of this prince, 
render it impossible for him to remain in the same attitude 
a single instant, and consequently precludes him from assum- 
ing an easy and majestic deportment. Now, for a monarch 
to secure the admiration of the French, it is necessary that 
he should exhibit a grave and pompous demeanour, show him- 
self frequently on horseback, and issue once a month, at least, 
a remarkable decree that may furnish matter cf conversation 
to his subjects. ‘The outward appearance of the dauphin, 
and the state of perpetual motion in which his body is, de- 
prive him of all chance, we had almost said of all claim, to 
the admiring veneration of the French people; but as a com- 
pensation, it is not improbable but that he may secure their 
affections. The severest thing that even those who like him 
least will be able to say of him, is, ‘‘ that he was the least 
hurtful of a choice of evils; for since the eight hundred thou- 
sand men that Russia has in readiness to let loose upon France, 
hinder us from choosing a government, we may think our- 
selves indebted to fate for having given us a king, to whom 
so few serious objections can be made.”’ 

The future prosperity of France rests upon two hopes; first, 
that the extremely well regulated, though very scantily in- 
formed mind of the dauphin, may enable him to dissuade his 
father (a few months hence when his fears shall have sub- 
sided) from committing errors of too dangerous or ridiculous 
a nature; and secondly, that when he shall himself ascend the 
throne as Louis XIX. (an event which in all probability may 
happen within the next four years) he may, like Louis XIII. 
have suflicient discrimination to choose a man of talent for 
his minister, and sufficient firmness to maintain him in power. 

Were the dauphin to make choice of a ministry in January, 
1825, it is generally understood that Messrs. Roy and Portal 
would be at the head of it. These two individuals, though 
peers of France, belonged but a few years ago to the middle 
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class of society. M. Portal, a protestant, was a merchant at 
Bourdeaux, and dabbled a little in the slave-trade; he isa man 
of great application, and rises every morning at four o’clock. 
M. Roy has amassed an income of six hundred thousand frances 
by feetdine speculations in the buying and selling of the es- 
tates of the noblesse. We have stopped to say a few words 
upon Messrs. Roy and Portal, as ‘their characters may throw 
some light upon that of the prince who esteems them. 

It may not here be amiss to mention three anecdotes of the 
dauphin. The first will show his almost total want of edu- 
cation, a defect common to the Bourbons, with the exception 
of the late king, and which is the result of the influence of 
the royal confessors. The two last will prove this prince’s 
habits of application and pains-taking. Louis XVIII. named 
the duke de Angouléme some years ago protector of the poly- 
technic school, that admirable institution for which the French 
are indebted to the genius of Monge and Lagrange; but the 
result of whose labours Napoleon endeavoured to destroy, 
from his profound fear of the spread of knowledge. How- 
ever, neither this despot nor the Bourbons have dared to sup- 
press this inimitable institution. From the polytechnic school 
have issued and spread themselves over France, between four 
and five thousand men of enlarged capacities and profound 
knowledge in the natural sciences. One of the present pro- 
fessors of this school is M. Arago, one of the very small 
number of savans, who have preserved independence of char- 
acter,and not yielded to the corruptions of power. In this 
point of view M. Arago may be considered the antipode of 
the celebrated Cuvier, the most devoted worshipper of those 
who happen to have the distribution of the state loaves and 
fishes. Some ten years ago M. Arago ascended in a balloon 
with M. Gay Lussac to make some experiments upon the 
temperature of the air; they reached an elevation of three thou- 
sand two hundred fathoms. The duke d’Angouléme before 
visiting, as if by surprise, the polytechnic school, took care 
to learn some particulars relative to the professors whom he 
should find lecturing at nine o’clock in the morning, the hour 
of his visit. Amongst other circumstances communicated to 
his royal highness, on this occasion, M. Arago’s erial voyage 
was of course not omitted. The prince, on his arrival at the 
polytechnic school, first entered the room where M. Arago 
was lecturing a numerous class of young men, already far 
advanced in physical science. The duke, in the course of his 
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conversation with the professor, said loud enough to be heard 
by all those present—‘* M. Professor, you must have found it 
very hot when up in the air—nearer the sun by three thou- 
sand two hundred fathoms.’? M. Arago in vain sought, in 
the most delicate manner, to make the prince understand his 
mistake; he only furnished fresh occasion to his royal high- 
ness to repeat two or three times over this singular proof of 
ignorance, the absurdity of which the view of the first moun- 
tain covered with snow should have kept him from commit- 
ting, It was only when be read in the secret police-report 
the account of the effect of his compliment upon the students, 
that he became aware of his mistake. His aides-de-camp 
sought to console him by saying, that a knowledge of these 
abstract truths might be very necessary to obscure bourgeois, 
who studied the sciences for their livelihood, but were little 
worthy of the attention of the great ones of theearth. To 
this fine piece of consolation the prince replied in an angry 
tone, that ‘‘ they (the aides-de-camp) were more Jdé¢es than 
himself.”” The two following anecdotes will show the love 
which animates him for the public good, and the pains which 
he has taken to acquire information: —One day he took M. 
toy aside and said to him—* I also have made a constitution, 
—here it is;’’ at the same time giving him a huge paper book; 
“read it, and give me your opinion of it. Do not suppose 
that I think of putting it in execution, if I should be called 
to the throne, for I am bound by the oath which I took to 
maintain the charter of Louis X VIII.” M. Roy read this con- 
stitution; it was little better than school-boy work; but what 
was most singular in it was, the exceedingly limited power 
it gave to the king. This constitution had been framed by 
the duke d’Angouléme before 1814. On another occasion 
the prince sent for a celebrated jurisconsult (whom we could, 
but shall not name,) and said to him—*‘ I have made a com- 
mentary upon the code civil, tell me what you think of it.” 
This commentary was at one and the same time a monument 
of the extreme ignorance, goodness of heart, and indefatiga- 
ble industry of its author. 

Louis XVIII. entertained but a slender opinion of the 
dukes of Angouléme and Berry, because these princes some- 
times made grammatical mistakes in speaking French, than 
which nothing so soon irritated this monarch, who had a 
strong dose of pedantry in his composition. . Louis XVIII. 
was profoundly learned in the complicated science of etiquette, 
MAY, 1824.—No. 277 47 
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a study almost as laborious and difficult to master as that of 
the law. For it is necessary to learn by heart a multitude 
of ancient ordonnances and descriptions of old usages and 
ceremonies forming three volumes, 4to. The duke d’Angou- 
léme’s horror of this species of erudition was another failing 
in the eyes of his royal uncle. Happily for France the duke 
d’Angouléme is either ignorant or heedless of the distinctions 
made between the old and new noblesse. It may be right to 
state that it is only within the last fifty years that certain 
titles carry any importance with them. Before that time, for 
instance, the duke de Fleury was not considered a gentz/- 
homme. A chevalier de Rohan, a count de Latrimouille, or 
a vicomte de Montmorency, would have considered them- 
selves insulted if put upon a par with the duke de Fleury, 
and others of the same standing. Those who are curious with 
regard to those matters may consult a memoir sux la Noblesse 
de la Cour, published by order of the parliament of Paris 
about the year 1680. It is a very singular work, and but 
little known, though reprinted in 1817. The kings of France, 
particularly since Louis XIII. and XIV. were not only per- 
suaded that they were endowed by heaven with the most en- 
tire and absolute property in the persons and goods of the 
French people, but that they ought in conscience to exercise 
this right by means of two hundred families really noble, and 
whose ancestors had crusaded to the Holy Land. Louis XV. 
swerved but little from the strictness of this maxim, and for 
Louis XVIII. it was an article of belief. Incredible as it may 
seem, yet it appears that Louis XVIII. even while residing 
at Hartwell, never for a moment doubted but that he, his bro- 
ther, and his nephews, should one day re-ascend the French 
throne. He sincerely believed that God had made over in 
full property the human species to four or five families, and 
particularly to those of Bourbon and Hapsbourg. It was in 
vain that some of his ministers sought to convince him that 
all Europe was threatened by the fangs of Russia, and that 
the present arrangement of things in the south of Europe was 
merely owing to the want of energy or ambition in Alexan- 
der. Louis XVIII. only replied, disdainfully smiling—*“ The 
family of Romanzoff cannot be considered as the chosen of 
heaven!’ It was equally in vain that his ministers endeav- 
oured to dissuade him from the execution of an absurd mea- 
sure, by stating that it might compromise the safety of the 
throne. <A bitter and haughty smile was the only answer to 
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such insinuations. The duke de Richelieu, hazarding an ob- 
servation of this kind to him on a similar occasion, met with 
the follow rebuffi—‘‘ Is it a Richelieu who so far forgets the 
name he has the honour of bearing, as to make use of such 
language to me? Leave such baseness, Monsieur le Duc, to 
the Mouniers and the Pasquiers.’” Thus expressing his con- 
tempt for those two men of talent on account of their want of 
birth. These details are authentic, and will be confirmed by 
any one who has mixed in good society in Paris, where they 
may he heard from the very lips of one or other of the thirty 
or forty ministers whom Louis XVIII. has had in the course 
of his reign, 

The principal cause of the poor opinion entertained by the 
late king of his brother and nephews was their total ignorance 
of this science of nobility, which prevented them from per- 
ceiving the immeasurable distinction there existed between a 
marquis de Colbert and a marquis de Grammont, or vicomte 
de Soubise. This monarch looked upon the duke d’Angou- 
léme almost as a Jacobin, whenever he ventured to speak in 
terms of praise of a man whose ancestors had not been to the 


Holy Land. This was a cause of serious alarm to his ma- 


jesty, for he dreaded that the right divine conferred by heaven 
upon the family of the Bourbons, would run some risk of be- 
ing encroached upon should the duke d’ Angouléme take with 
him to the throne sentiments so unworthy of a true legitimate. 
Louis XVIII. was perfectly sincere in his belief of divine 
right; for this monarch, though learned, was incapable of rea- 
soning. All that struck him in books or conversation was 
beauty of language or correctness of phrase. This was so 
well understood by his ministers that, after a little practice, 
their reports to him were nothing more than a cento of phrases 
selected from his writings or conversation; and whenever 
a minister succeeded in composing a report almost entirely 
with these coinages of the royal brain, Louis signed the ac- 
companying ordonnance without reading it. Merit and talent 
were in his estimation almost indicative of Jacobinism; how- 
ever, fortunately for France and himself, they are the most 
powerful recommendations in the eyes of the duke d’Angou- 
léme. 

As already observed, to understand the distinctions existin 
between various branches of the noblesse is extremely difficult. 
For itis only since the last half of thelast century, that 
the title of duke eyen conyeyed any consideration, all the 
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other titles were adopted at will; besides, as the French no- 
bles take their tities from the names of their estates, the sons 
generally bear a name different from that of the father, so that 
it requires a considerable effort of memory to distinguish, 
amongst the hundred thousand nobles of France, the descend- 
ants of the two hundred or three hundred families, who took 
a part in the holy wars. The attainment of this genealogical 
knowledge, is not only beyond the reach of the duke d’An- 
gouléme, but is, in a great measure, held in contempt by him. 
This prince is well pleased that those about him should be 
noble; but it is very indifferent to him, whether their nobility 
be derived from an office of treasurer of France, purchased 
under Louis XV. or have descended from a captain of a hun- 
dred men at arms under Charles VIII. The dauphin loves to 
encourage merit; and when he can find this quality joined to 
noble birth, all the desired conditions are fulfilled in his opi- 
nion. But a quality, which surpasses, in his estimation, no- 
bleness of birth, and also, unfortunately, merit, is devotion to 
the catholic faith. The importance that he attaches to this 

point, may be judged of by the following fact: M. Franchet, 
the police minister, requires the booksellers of Paris to furn- 
ish him with a list of all the books they sell, and the names of 
the purchasers, and the man whose name shall appear in these 
lists opposite the works of Voltaire, the Origine des Cultes 
of Dupuis, and similar productions, may rest assured, that he 
is lost forever in the good opinion of the duke d’Angouléme. 
The extreme ignorance of this virtuous prince, arising from 
the wretched education given him, and the almost isolated 
state in which he had been kept by the absurd etiquecte 
adopted by the Bourbon family, forced him to take his notions 
upon men and things from the conversation of his aides-de- 
camp, and of the principal officers of his household. Now it 
so unfortunately happened, that a collection of more complete 
imbeciles than those composing his household, until the Span- 
ish war, it would be in vain to seek for even in the saloons of 
the Fauxbourg St. Germain. Such was the predominant in- 
fluence of folly and ignorance in the persons composing this 
prince’s establishment, before he took the command of the 
Spanish expedition, that the very few persons of any experi- 
ence attached to him adopted the prudent resolution of saying 
nothing, or at least as little as possible. In those very mo- 
ments, when the dynasty of the Bourbons was most seriously 
;hreatened, the only topics of general conversation in the sa+ 
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Joons of the Tuileries were, the details of the last stag hunt, 
some edifying anecdotes drawn from the lives of the saints, or 
a diseussion relative to the foundation of St. Germain I’ Auxe- 
ois, or some other church in the neighbourhood of the palace. 
‘To have talked upon these occasions of the governinent of 
Louis XIV. or to have hazarded an anecdote of the minis- 
ters Louvois and Chamillard, or the marshal Villeroy, would 
have been considered a singular imprudence (unless in the 
saloon of Louis XVIII.), and might have brought upon the 
speaker the reputation of being a philosopher; the greatest 
misfortune that could possibly happen toa courtier of the pre- 
sent family. Except in this last particular, the war of Spain 
has wrought an entire change, not only in the duke d’ Angou- 
léme, but in his wife, and in his court. 

This campaign may really be considered as this prince’s 
first acquaintance with the world. It is certainly arriving 
rather late at forty-eight years of age to this species of know- 
ledge. But such is the result of that chef d’euvre of absurdi- 
ty invented by the Jesuits, and which is called Education, 
when .applied to a prince of the house of Bourbon. It is at 
the age of forty-eight, that the excellent duke d’Angouléme, 
the honestest man, probably, that enters the castle of the Tu- 
ileries, has met with difficulties which he was obliged to van- 
quish by his own efforts; in a word, it is his first step in ez- 
perience. Now if there-be any princes in Europe who have 
need of experience to keep them from falling, and probably 
perishing, most certainly the princes of the house of Bourbon 
are such. It is to the Spanish war, so fatal to that devoted 
country, so useful, we repeat it, to France, by having com- 
menced the education of the dauphin, that the prince and his 
wife are indebted for the partial dispersion of those mists of 
absurdity and bigotry in which they have been wandering 
from their earliest infancy. In order to make Englishmen 
comprehend so, singular a fact as this, it is necessary to state, 
that when a Bourbon grants an audience to any one, the per- 
son so honoured knows beforehand what he is to hear, and 
prepares his reply accordingly; to swerve from this protocol 
would be considered in France a breach of what are called des 
convenances, and be looked upon as ridiculous, even by the 
liberals. From this it results that a Bourbon prince is con- 
demned never to hear the accents of truth and sincerity,— 
never to know the charms or utility of real conversation. But, 
in Spain, the dauphin, having to struggle against various diffi- 
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culties, and resist the duke de Belluno, then minister of war, 
who wished to direct his movements, chose for his favourite 
and adviser, general Guilleminot, the chief of his staff, a man 
of considerable adroitness, and who had served his apprentice- 
ship as a courtier near the person of Eugene Beauharnois, at 
Milan, where this adopted son of Napoleon held a splendid 
and military court, in imitation of the great prototype at 
Paris. In intellect and positive knowledge Eugene Beauhar- 
nois was not very much superior to the duke d’Angouléme; 

his greatest advantage over him was his being fully aware 
of the machinations of the priesthood. The prince had been 
scarcely fifteen days with the army in Spain, and as soon as 
the favour enjoyed by general Guilleminot was known in 
Paris, when the ultras had recourse to one of those favourite 
measures, which they had already played off so successfully 
at Lyons, at Colmar, &. They got up a pretended conspi- 
racy, in order to destroy the duke d’ Angouléme’s confidence 
in general Guilleminot and his officers. They did not dare to 
arrest the general himself; but they had his aid-de-camp arrest- 

ed. This mock conspiracy was a thunder-bolt for the single- 
hearted and unsuspecting prince. He now for the first time 
in his life, and remark that he is forty-eight years of age, was 
led to suppose the possibility of a priest or an ultra being a 
knave, and of a Jacobin, such as general Guilleminot, being 
a man of honour. Ashe advanced from the Bidassoa to Cadiz, 
there was scarcely a day’s march that did not furnish addi- 
tional proofs of the machinations of the priests and the ultras, 
the only two classes of persons in whom he had placed any 
confidence before the Spanish war. At Madrid, the ultras, in 
order to inspire him with indignation against the constitution- 
alists, resorted to the atrocious expedient of setting fire to the 
church in which he was accustomed to hear mass. And as 
if something more were yet wanting to open his eyes, the 
gardes de corps refused to obey his orders for marching, be- 
cause it had been transmitted by the revolutionary general, 
Guilleminot. The duke d’Angouléme, already profiting by 
even the short lesson of experience he had taken, resolved, 
that the insolent corps should neither do duty near his person, 
nor have the honour of fighting while in Spain. The ordon- 
nance of Andujar, which astonished all Europe, would have 
been remarkable under any circumstance, as emanating from 
so timid a character; but it is more peculiarly deserving of 
attention, when it is recollected, that this ordonnance was 
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really an excess of authority. Reason and humanity induced 
this prince to overstep the strict limits of his power. He 
would himself, before his Spanish campaign, have deemed 
such an assumption as the result of Jacobinism and philoso- 
phy. 

The change produced by the result of the war in Spain 
upon the character of the future queen of France, the dau- 
phiness, is still more remarkable. This princess, hitherto so 
hanghty, so prejudiced, and, as it was said by some, so in- 
clined to vengeance, has become a model of good sense and 
moderation. At a public dinner given in honour of her royal 
highness at Bordeaux, she remarked, that a certain officer, 
the son of a regicide, whose rank entitled him to be present, 
did not appear. She inquired of the prefect the reason of his 
absence; and on being told, that it was on account of his father 
having voted the death of the king, she immediately refused 
to sit down to dinner, until the officer in question had been 
sent for, and presented to her. This unheard of breach of 
etiquette in a princess of the royal blood waiting dinner for a 
subject, and moreover that subject not a noble, horrified Louis 
XVIII. The grand-daughter of Maria Theresa, and the daugh- 
ter of Louis XVI. saturated with the unmeaning and heredi- 
tary flatteries of the noblesse, and sick to nausea of the eternal 
dleclamations upon the antiquity of her race by Chateaubriand, 
and other manufacturers of phrases, is now proud, and proud 
as a parvenue, of being the wife of a celebrated general. 
For this princess has succeeded in convincing herself that 
there was really a war in Spain. She has even become so 
warlike in her taste, that she hesitates not to express openly 
her admiration for Napoleon, and fatigues her royal eyes in 
reading the admirable memoirs of marshal Gouvion St. Cyr, 
upon the former campaign in Catalonia. The dauphiness be- 
gins to think tedious, and even absurd, the high-bred prattle 
of the old court ladies, and has been more than once heard 
seriously asking, “* What has the husband of such a duchess 
done?”’? At this philosophic, and almost Jacobinical question, 
the very foundations of the Tuileries seem to tremble, and 
the priests, who had so confidently hoped to govern Louis 
XIX. by means of his wife, turn pale. In a word, this princess 
has become reasonable; it is not to be expected, that she will 
ever become seductive; for owing to an obtuseness of feel- 
ing, and the total absence of the lighter graces of female in- 
\ellect, her conversation is arid and unattractive; and this is 
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the more particularly remarkable in an age, when an over- 
excited sentimentality is the reigning characteristic of con- 
versation, at least in Paris, where may be seen pretenders to 
the pathetic, who are deeply engaged in the infamous slave- 
trade, indulging in all the luxury of sensibility over the suf- 
ferings of a dog that has had its leg broken. 

However, the French have good reason to be satisfied with 
the change already apparent in the character of the dauphiness. 
The moderation remarkable in her sentiments at present, the 
desire to be humane and just, the decided inclination to ac- 
knowledge and recompense useful actions, in preference to 
the pretensions of high birth, are traits which were certainly 
not so strongly pronounced before the Spanish campaign. The 
dauphiness, hitherto so precise in her ideas, has even gone so 
far as to join with all Paris in laughing at the silliness of M. 
Sosthenes de la Rochefoucauld, aid-de-camp to the king, and 
moral and religious director of the grand opera. She has 
even become convinced of the dullness of the duke Mathieu 
de Montmorency, notwithstanding the astonishing fervour of 
his devotion, which made him some time back profess a vow 
of continence and separate from his wife. The time is not 
long passed, when the duchess d’Angouléme would have 
looked upon such an action as a sublime effort of virtue; it is 
even said, that she has expressed her disapprobation of the 
late refusal (Nov. 1824) by a priest to perform the service of 
the church over the body of a M. Latrobe, at Troyes. This 
refusal was countenanced by M. de Boulogne, bishop of 
Troyes, who, it is well known, has always in his palace a very 
pretty niece, and who is changed, from time to time, for an- 
other niece equally pretty; as nearly related to her episcopal 
uncle. In the remarks attributed to the duchess d’ Angouléme 
upon the above occasion, it is said, she made a very adroit 
allusion to the circumstance just mentioned. 

We fear we have dwelt too long upon the characters of the 
future Louis XIX. and his queen. But in a despotic country 
like France, and with a budget of a thousand millions at his 
disposal, the personal character of the sovereign must most 
materially influence the tone of the government. The two 
chambers have been established in France only ten years, 
and yet already is the chamber of deputies bought and sold. 
Such an assembly, thus devoted, is one of the surest supports 


of absolute power. It is cheating the people with a show ot 


freedom; for the voting of taxes by those very persons who 
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are to share in their produce, though such a mockcry satis- 
fies, in some measure, the simple and short-sighted part of the 
community, at the same time furnishes the wily and the ra- 
pacious with a pretexte honnéte for selling themselves. 


(To be continued.) 


NIAISERIES OF THE NEWSPAPERS. 
(From the London Magazine. ) 


Str,—No one can take up a newspaper without being dis- 
gusted with a number of stupid little paragraphs that go thé 
rounds of the press. The course of the stars is not more 
certain than that of those niaiseries, when once they are set 
going, and an experienced quidnunc will calculate their revo- 
lution toa day. Some particularly silly nothing, of about 
half a dozen lines, just fills up a column in a morning 
paper; it is copied into all the evening papers; and the 
other morning papers of the next day cannot forego such a 
clever little thing, that just closes the chinks, and packs 
their lumber close. The weekly papers are sure to adopt it, 
seeing how popular it has been with all the daily journals: then 
it goes the rounds of the couniry, as the editors of the pro- 
vincial papers, finding it in all the London papers, copy it 
as a matter of course into their pages. By the time it has cir- 
culated in this way through the United Kingdom, to say no- 
thing of its foreign travels, it is quite forgotten in the place 
of its birth, except by the unhappy constant readers of 
newspapers, who have always memories miserably tenacious 
of rubbish. It then travels back to the metropolis, and the 
editor of some London paper, in want of six lines, with the 
scissors dangling at his fingers’ ends, espying it in the Bally- 
nacrasy New sletter, straightway cuts it out as a novelty, and 
transfers it to his columns; then it is again set up, and again 
takes the same circuit, and again comes back like a bad pen- 
ny, again to go forth. I assure you that I have been so 
haunted by a paragraph of this kind, that though forewarned of 
its nature by the customary commencement, “ It is an extra- 
ordinary circumstance,” or, ‘ It is a singular coincidence,”” 

[ have, after having passed it over with a pshaw in fifty dif- 
ferent papers, read it at last in absolute despair, in order to: 
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know the worst. You may generally distinguish these niaise- 
ries by this token, that they always begin with an z/, and end 
with a note of admiration. They begin with 2, because 
man who has nothing to write always starts with it; it is 
the most pregnant of pronouns, and there is a charming 
vagueness in its demonstrative quality that leaves it open for 
the addition of any nonsense; to use the favourite phrase of 
the trivia, 7¢ is agreeable to any thing. Put a pen into the 
hands of a scribbler, and set him writing against time, and 
my life on it he begins with an rr, for that useful little 
word is never out of place, and always ready for an am plifi- 
cation; you write it first, and contrive to tack something to 
it afterwards. At all events it is a good round-about road, 
and imposing sweep to any nothing a man has got to say. 
Does he wish to intimate to the universe that the moon is 
not made of green cheese, see how he ennobles the position 
by coming to it by the way of it—“ It is an undoubted truth 
that the moon is not made of green cheese.”? By virtue of 
this pronoun the sentence is exactly doubled, and a meagre 
proverb is made into a good sonorous mouthful, fit for Dr. 
Johnson’s use. Then, as for the notes of admiration with 
which a niaiserie generally concludes,—these marks are or- 
dinarily the tributes which a man pays to his own genius: 
when he writes 4 good thing, he puts one of them as a senti- 
nel or guard of honour over “it, lest it should pass unnoticed 
in the crowd; the facts of newspapers being for the most part 
brilliant strokes of invention, the inditers of them are kept 
in perpetual admiration of their own creative faculty, and be- 
stow the meed of applause on their powers of fancy in these 
notes from themselves to themselves. Did you ever, Mr. 
Editor, hear the story of the Irish journalist, who killed a 
child to fill his paper? Good manners must compel you to say 
—No, so I will tell it you. The printer of the paper bawled 
up the speaking trumpet to the editor, “Sir, we want 
just three lines to fill the paper.”’ ‘ Kill a ‘child at Waterford 
then,” replied the editor. Anon the printer was again at 
the trumpet, “Sir, we have killed the child at Waterford, 
but still want a line to fill the paper.”? ‘* Contradict the 
same then,”’ rejoined the editor. Now can we be surprised 
that men who thus hold life and death in their hand do not 
exactly understand the rule nil admirari? Nay, may we not 
find excuses for them if they are apt to wonder a little too 
much at their own wonders. A good flim-flam is not the 
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thing to which I object, but what I abominate are the little 
sneaking foetid nothingnesses that are copied from paper to 
paper. During the session of parliament when the two 
houses are sitting, the collective wisdom of the nation finds 
the newspapers abundantly in nonsense; indeed I am decid- 
edly of opinion, that these assemblies have no other earthly 
use. But when the houses are up, or during the summer, 
there issues forth such a delivery of jests, stale even to stink- 
ing, and such swarms of standing niaiseries of all orders, as 
render the perusal of newspapers an operation the most try- 
ing to a man ofan irritable temper. Let me disgust you with 
a few specimens of the niaiseries. People are wont to say to 
their friends when they find any thing particularly disagreea- 
ble, “ Do taste it, you eannot imagine how nasty it is;”’? and 
in the same generous spirit let me beg you to observe the ex- 
amples I am about to adduce of the follies under considera- 
tion, for you can have no notion how offensive they are. 

The following is an interesting article of intelligence, that 
appears, mutatis nominibnus, some twenty or thirty times in 
the course of every year. 

Bell-ringing.—The ringers of the village of Hollywell, in 
the parish of Dunderhead, in the East Riding of the county 
of York, met on Saturday, the 17th inst., and rung round a 
merry peal of tripple bob majors, in the key of D, in the 
short space of fifty-nine minutes and seventeen seconds (the 
tenor weighed three hundred and eighty-one pounds;) after 
which the gentlemen partook of an excellent dinner at the 
sign of the Cat and Bagpipes, at West Barking, in the same 
parish. In the course of the evening many good catches were 
sung, and the party did not break. up till Aurora, with rosy 
fingers, unbarred the portals of the East! 

This is also a perpetual paragraph— 

Horticultural phenomenon.—It is a remarkable fact, that 
there is now growing in the garden of Augustus Frederick 
Tottie, Esq. of Mount Pleasant House, near Whitton, in the 
neighbourhood of Hounslow, Middlesex, an extraordinary 
large turnip, weighing eighty-two pounds one ounce, and ad- 
measuring sixty-three inches round the waist. It is a curious 
circumstance, that exactly forty years ago, a turnip weighing 
one hundred and thirty-seven pounds eight ounces was pro-~ 
duced in the grounds of the same gentleman, and presented to 
the late king by his gardener. An interesting account of this 
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extraordinary vegetable will be found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for the year 1785. 

One is always sure to find a sort of stuff particularly out of 

place or improbable, under the head of 
FASHIONABLE NEWS. 

It is a remarkable fact, that within the last twenty-three 
years there have been no fewer than four individuals serving 
the office of head beadle of Mary-le-bone parish, of the name 
of Smith!! and what makes the coincidence the more singular, 
three of the churchwardens during the same period were 
named John!!! These individuals were in no way related to 
each other, and they all died before they arrived at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety!!! 

A statute of lunacy has been issued against a midshipman 
in the navy, grounded on his repeated applications to the 
admiralty for promotion or employment in consideration of 
service, and the loss ofa leg during the late war. We should 
net publish this private anecdote were we not assured that it 
will not give pain to any noble family. 

The pleasant farce of Sinners and Saints now performing 
with unbounded applause, and greeted with roars of laughter 
at the Haymarket Theatre, is fromthe pen of Mr. Guerney, 
the barrister, a gentleman well known in the circles of fun 
and frolic for his drollery and humour. 

Retirement and Promotion.—It is now finally settled 
that the lord chancellor retires from office as soon as he has 
wound up the causes now in the paper. His lordship, who 
has so long filled the woolsack with honour and dignity, will 
be succeeded by Mr, Horace Twiss. His lordship is not so 
rich as was supposed, or as he desired to be. 

Literary Novelties.—The forthcoming number of the New 
Monthly Magazine, published by Mr. Henry Colburn, No. 8, 
Burlington-street, Bond-street, on the right hand side, exact- 
ly two doors from the corner, and eight from the White 
Horse public-house, corner of Regent-street, will furnish a 
great treat to the lovers of fun and jocularity, and, indeed, to 
all classes of readers, from grave to gay, from lively to severe; 
for, in this periodical, edited by Mr. Campbell, the celebrat- 
ed author of the Pleasures of Hope, Gertrude, and other popu- 
Jar poems, every taste is catered for, and the feast of reason 
affords a dish to every palate. There will, in the forthcoming 
number, be two or more delightful articles from the witty au- 
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thors of the Rejected Addresses. In ‘* Bubble and Squeak,”’ 
and ** Blowbladder-row,”’ it is not difficult to trace their ec- 
centric and comical genius—Aut Erasmus aut Diabolus! 

Narrow escape.—As a gentleman was walking on the 
Chain Pier at Brighton, on Tuesday s’nnight, his hat was 
blown off by the fury of the boisterous element, and had a 
narrow escape of falling into the briny deep. It is a curious 
circumstance, that the same individual nearly lost a hat in the 
very same way some years ago when walking on the pier at 
Margate! 

Brighton is full of visitors, who go there for the invigorat- 
ing benefit of sea bathing, or to enjoy the salubrity of the 
saline breezes, which fanned by propitious zephyrs come 
sweeping over “the dark blue sea”’ to refrésh the exhausted 
sons and daughters of dissipation, and to revive the roseate 
blush of health, which the tropical heat of too crowded 
apartments and procrastinated hours have paled on beauty’s 
cheek! Herrings were sold on the beach yesterday for a 
groat a bushel, and they are now manuring the land with 
sprats, such is the plenty of fish in this delightful marine resi- 
dence! 

Yesterday, at 397, Barbican, the lady of Mr. Alonzo 
Diggles, in the pork line, was safely delivered of three fe- 
male infants, who, with their amiable and interesting parent, 
are all doing well. 

It is with inexpressible regret that we announce the de- 
mise of James Philpot, Esq. who expired at his house, No. 
38, Nelson’s Buildings, Newington Butts, after dinner, on 
Sunday last. The late James Philpot, Esq. was the sole pro- 
prietor of the ‘* Three Jolly Tars, in Rotherhithe, he was 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age, and if he had lived two 
days longer, would have died on the anniversary of his lament- 
ed lady’s death, which long to be regretted event took place 
on the third of March, 1784. Mr. Philpot was the second 
son of the late John Doe Philpot, Esq. of Chancery-lane, an 
officer in the service of the sheriff of Middlesex. Trained in 
the paths of justice and liberality, he steadily followed those 
principles which he had early imbibed; he was an inflexible 
patriot, and voted for Sir Francis Burdett, and was used fre- 
quently to observe that liberty was the birthright of Britons, 
and Magna Charta their inheritance—of him it may be truly 
said, that to the sublimest energies of the cultivated mind, 
and the views of the consistent politician, he joined the milder 
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virtues of domestic life. His religion was without hypocrisy, 
his friendship without guile, and his establishment for the en- 
tertainment of the public was conducted on the strictest prin- 
ciples of honour and integrity. On his eldest son, a gentle- 
man who bids fair to emulate his father’s virtues, the pre- 
mises at Rotherhithe, with the large and choice assortment of 
genuine liquors in the extensive cellars, have devolved. 

William Stewart, who was discovered attempting to set fire 
to Maynooth college, was discharged after a suitable admo- 
nition from the worthy magistrate, to be more circumspect 
in future. —Jrish Paper. 

Lamentable accident.—It is with great pain that we in- 
form our readers thatas Mr. James Dobbs, the landlord of the 
Cock and Bull public-house in Gravel-lane, was going down 
into his cellar with a green glass quart vessel, such as the 
juice of the grape is commonly sold in, in his hand, for the 
purpose of drawing some vinegar out of a cask of eer, his 
foot slipped on the last step but one, and he was precipitated 
from the top to the bottom! The bottle flew out of his hand, 
and was dashed into a thousand countless atoms, so that it is 
rendered wholly unserviceable as a recipient of vinous liquors, 
or, indeed we may say, of any other fluids; the landlord was 
picked up by Mr. Christopher Higgins, the pewter collector 
of the establishment, unhurt. It is a singular circumstance, 
that the cork in the mouth of the bottle received no per- 
ceptible injury, while the bottle itself was next to annihi- 
lated!! Mr. Dobbs’ lady, who is five months gone with her 
ninth child, of whom eight are now living, was much alarmed 
at the noise made by her husband in his descent, and remark- 
ed to a neighbour sitting in the bar, that she thought some- 
thing must have fallen down! 

Curious Coincidence.—It is a curious coincidence that 
James Hogg, aged thirty-three, was hung for house breaking, 
at the debtor’s door, Newgate, on Monday, the 5th of March, 
and that, strange to say, the father of this very man died at 
York at the age of fifty-two, on the 7th of August, 1819!!! 

Uncommon Mildness of the Season.—Mr. Polhill, of 
Penryn, has now a rose in blossom in his garden. 

Unparalleled Severity of the Opera Season.—Such has 
been the unparalleled severity of the Opera season, that the 
fashionables at the Hay-market lheatre, on the first night of 
its opening, were all frost-nipped, though the house was tho- 
roughly aired and warmed in the bills and advertisements in 
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every part. The public were sadly blown about by the cut- 
ting blasts from the stage, but this, the wags said, was to be 
expected under the .47r town management. 

Remarkable Instance of Sagacity in a Dog.—On Satur- 
dav last, a labouring man named Baldwin, in the employ of 
Mr. Stokes, of Weymouth, had his dinner brought to him as 
usual by his second daughter, an interesting little girl of nine 
years of age, in a covered wicker basket. But being unex- 
pectedly called away for a few moments, his faithful dog 
(which is a sagacious quadruped, of the terrier breed, curi- 
ously dotted over his eyes with light brown, or tan- coloured 
spots, and partially web-footed) most unaccountably abstracted 
the poor man’s fare, for, on his return, the basket was found 
lying upon its side, and quite exhausted!!! 

Under the head of Fashionable News, I often observe a 
niaiserie scandalously pointed in its allusion to persons: for 
example, 

We understand that a fascinating Syrer will shortly be led 
to the hymeneal altar by a gallant : son of Mars! 

Rumoured political changes are uniformly particularly 
queer. 

Retirement of Lord Liverpool!—lIt is confidently asserted 
in the higher circles, that lord Liverpool is about to retire 
from his majesty’s councils, his lordship having unfortunately 
lost the royal favour, as it is said, from his persisting to wear 
in the morning ill fashioned, baggy, blue kerseymere panta- 
loons, tied with worsted strings ‘at the ancles, with white cot- 
ton stockings, and surprisingly large leather bound shoes; 2 
style of dress to which his majesty has more than once ex- 
pressed his most unqualified dislike. The noble earl, how- 
ever, with that independence which marks his character, re- 
fused to compromise his inexpressibles, and a rupture has con- 
sequently taken place. Boots or trowsers with continuation 
in office were offered to his lordship, we understand, but he 
rejected both with great firmness. It was then proposed to 
refer the matter to the arbitration of Mr. Weston, the king’s 
tailor, but this also was declined. Thus the matter rests at 
present! We shall keep our eyes on this delicate affair, and 
shall give our readers the earliest intelligence of every thing 
that occurs in the progress of it. 

SECOND EDITION.—Half past two o’clock. We stop 
the press to announce that we have nothing to communicate! 
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POLICE REPORTS. 

Bow-street.—Kiddy Higgles, a youth of gentlemanly exte- 
rior and fascinating manners, in the dust line of business, was 
this day brought up under a charge of bastardy to this office. 
He was attired in a kind of jacket, something similar in shape 
to that worn by sportsmen, a pair of red small clothes, of the 
same colour as those worn by the 10th hussars, worsted stock- 
ings, and short gaiters, with a belcher handkerchief tied ne- 
gligently about his neck, and a broad-brimmed beaver on his 
head; altogether his appearance was vastly genteel and highly 
prepossessing, and, together with the interesting nature of 
the charge and his fascinating address, made a great impres- 
sion on the spectators. The parish officers failing to appear, 
the young gentleman was remanded. 

Nimble Ned, a noted dandy pickpocket, stood fally com- 
mitted for stealing a gentleman’s watch and seals. The pri- 
soner was dressed in the extreme of the fashion, in an em- 
broidered shirt collar, silk kerchief round his neck, a green 
coat with white basket buttons, corderoy small clothes, cotton 
stockings, and high-lows. His exterior was finically exquisite, 
but his manners were fascinating in the extreme. 





But why should I give examples of the style of police re- 
ports? Look at this, or any morning’s paper, and you will ob- 
serve that all the men who are charged with gallantry, swind- 
ling, or picking pockets in a genteel way, have fascinating 
manners, that all those youths who do not wear smock frocks 
are fashionably dressed, and that all young women are at the 
least inferesting—as for the comic slang I loathe it too much 
to cite it. 

BOULOGNE SUR MER. 

At Boulogne Sur Mer, on the 15th inst. William Soames, 
Esq. formerly of Bow-street, Covent-Garden, terminated his 
earthly career amidst the regrets of his admiring and sympa- 
thizing countrymen of that place. The remains of this public 
man were followed to the tomb by at least six hundred of the 
English inhabitants. A plain marble slab marks the spot 
where all that was mortal of him rests, and the subjoined in- 
scription, the production of the genius loci, will, it is hoped, 
seldom fail to command the tribute of a tear from the eye of 
unsophisticated sensibility. That the rigid moralist may tax 
the memory of Soames with irregularity we shall not deny. 
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but which of us frail mortals is faultless? and de morduzs nil 
nist bonum! 


SACRED To tar MEMORY 
OF 
WILLIAM SOAMES, ESQ. 


WHO 
DIED AT BOULOGNE 
SUR 
MER, 15 MARCH, 1825, 
Aged 38 Years two Months. 





The Expatriated English Inhabitants of this Place erected this Monument 


TO 
Perpetuate the Memory of 


THOSE VIRTUES 


AND 
TALONS 
They admired in nim, 


“ Who held the Strand in awe, 
By slight of hand, and nimbleness of paw!’ 
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HENDERSON’S HISTORY OF WINES. 


The History of Ancient and Modern Wines. By Aurx- 
ANDER Henperson, M.D. 4to. London, 1824. 


(From the Universal Review._) 


Tue introduction to this work contains a sufficiently brief 
and clear account of the chemical value of wine, and of such 
philosophy on this subject as is necessary tothe reader’s under- 
standing the subsequent history of modern wines, to which it 
chiefly applies. One remark we shall here make, and it is, 
that the author has somewhat too easily followed the popular 
opinion as to the origin and age of distillation. We have no 
doubt that this “ sweet vice’’ is of much higher antiquity. It 
is common to attribute the origin of chemistry to the Arabs, 
forgetting who, and what the Arabs were; and thus they have 
also put in their claims, through the hands of their partial 


friends, to the invention of distillation, or of alcohol. 


the Arabs knew nothing but what they learnt from Egypt 
: and the East. They were a warlike and a barbarous people. 
: Their political history is familiar; and that history is insepara- 


ble from the history of their literature and science. 
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from Egypt directly, or from India more remotely, that they 
learnt their medicine, their chemistry, their algebra, their as- 
tronomy, their geography, their architecture, their every 
thing. We can trace the spring and the stream almost through- 
out; and the reasoning which we apply to their general sci- 
ence and literature, we may safely apply to their chemistry. 

Besides, we could prove this latter borrowing, by a direct 
appeal to the ancients. The Arabs have put in the same claim 
to gunpowder, and Greek-fire; and it is easy to show that 
those are Indian, and of a far higher antiquity. Distillation 
was assuredly known to the Egyptians at a much more re- 
mote date than that of the Arabic empire, since the process 
is almost even described. To this hour it is practised 1n Tar- 
tary and Hindoostan, in a manner bespeaking an extremely 
distant and primitive origin. Assuredly those people did not 
borrow from the Arabians in this art, any more than in their 
astronomy, their algebra, or their architecture, or the numer- 
ous other arts in which India has shown itself the teacher, not 
the pupil. And in Egypt, it is certain, practical chemistry 
was ina state of considerable advancement, generally, at a 
very remote age. This is proved by the knowledge of the 
Egyptians in calico printing, where various colours in figures, 
on a single web, are produced by one dye, using pencilled or 
pattern mordants. It is proved by their knowledge in the - 
art of making glass; their coloured glasses and bugles of the 
most remote date, emulating the best manufactures of Venice, 
while they also possessed an art in this department now lost, 
namely, that of gilding within the surface of a plate of glass. 
But having thrown out this hint for Dr. Henderson’s future 
consideration, we proceed. 

We shall not abstract this portion of the work, as it would 
not be very easy to render the subject intelligible in a limited 
space. But we are inelined to ask why the matter which fol- 
lows page 320, has not been united to that to which it belongs, 
and to what is here placed in the introduction. The arrange- 
ment is awkward; and ina work which has been seven years 
or more in hand, admits of no excuse. 

We may also observe here that Dr. Henderson has cupied 
the errors of the writers from whom he has borrowed. He 
says what others have said before him, that if ** wine contains 
a larger proportion of sugar than the leaven which may still 
exist in it is capable of decomposing, it will keep any length 
of time without experiencing any deleterious change.”” This 
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is not the fact. Sweet wine is capable of undergoing the 
acetous fermentation while the sugar is still existing in it in 
excess; so‘that the result is to have a mixture of sugar and 
wine with vinegar. And in this case also the complete acetifi- 
cation takes place in one portion of the liquor, yet without 
the power of acetifying the whole, unless a further proportion 
of leaven or extractive matter be added. Such a fact, which 
is familiar, and ought te have been known to the author, 
proves that the common doctrine of the regular and necessary 
transition from the vinous to the acetous fermentation is in- 
correct, and that we are still but imperfectly acquainted with 
the theory of this obscure process. Something analogous, if 
less remarkable, occurs in the dry wines, and very notedly 
in Burgundy, where a similar acetification takes place toa 
limited extent, yet without destroying the wine, or the alcohol 
in it; and when, at the same time, it becomes utterly impossi- 
ble to reduce the whole to the state of vinegar without material 
additions of fresh matter. We have seen Burgundy which 
had thus become acid in the second year, containing decided 
vinegar, and yet remaining for sixteen years afterwards with- 
out any further deterioration, so as to be highly inflammable 
in the fire, and without any sensibly diminished power of in- 
toxication. We well remember having been made “ very 
particularly drunk’’ by a bottle of this very wine, which we 
fancied a substitute for raspberry vinegar, and used in water 
in the same manner. The truth is, that the acetic fermenta- 
tion can be established before the aleoholic is completed; and 
it appears that as this occupies and takes charge of the Jeaven 
which should have united te the sugar to produce alcoho! or 
wine, both processes come to an end, warring with each other. 
In this case, if the sugar has been in excess, the mixture re- 
mains one of vinegar and sugar, or of vinegar, sugar, and 
wine, according to circumstances; while in the case of the 
Burgundy, the result is a mixture of vinegar and wine only. 
This fact is, practically, an important one; and we have no- 
ticed it therefore, rather than for the purpose of criticising 
Dr. Henderson. 

The general practices of the ancients with respect to their 
wines do not appear to have differed very essentially from 
those of modern days. Yet some particulars have puzzled all 
the commentators, and the drinkers too. One of these was 
the mixing of sea water with them, and this also in no small 
doses. According to Columella, the allowance was a pint of 
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evaporated sea water (how far evaporated?) to six gallons; 
and he says that this was extended to two, and even three 
pints by some persons. We have tasted Port wine, and Ma- 
deira also, prepared, we imagine, pretty much according to 
this prescription, by the Barnacles, which had perforated the 
casks, and we must confess that it gave us much the same res- 
pect for the taste of the Romans in drinking, as the “ Silly- 
kickabies” in Peregrine Pickle, would probably have done 
respecting their gastronomic opinions. 

Another of their abominable inventions we have unluckily 
not yet got rid of, and this is the mixture of turpentine and 
rosin with wines. They sprinkled the must with pitch, or in- 
troduced turpentine into the casks, and this detestable prac- 
tice is still followed in many parts of modern Greece, to the 
utter ruin of the wine. The same flavour is also communi- 
cated by the pitched seams of the skins in which the wine is 
transported; but that is not the sole cause, as is very com- 
monly imagined. 

But the ancients also used other perfumes, some of which 
have also descended to modern times, and with good effect. 
Such are the flowers of the vine itself, bitter almonds, iris 
root, shavings of cedar, myrtle berries, and various other aro- 
matic plants. If we may judge by the quantities prescribed, 
their taste in wines must have been as corrupt in this matter 
as in that of the pitch and tar. They were aiso acquainted 
with the use of gypsum, equally practised in modern times, 
but the purpose of which our author seems to have misappre- 
hended. It is by absorbing the water, and the water alone, 
from the wine, that this substance acts; and its effect is there- 
fore to strengthen the wine by increasing the relative propor- 
tion of alcohol. It is possible, in fact, to convert wine almost 
to the state of brandy by this agent; and it 1s remarkable that 
even the manufacturers who make a constant use of it, are un- 
acquainted with the real nature of its action, and therefore de- 
rive far more limited advantages from it than might probably 
be obtained, 

We consider indeed that very great benefit might be ob- 
tained by a free use of gypsum in strengthening the weak 
wines; whether for the purpose of preventing them from un- 
dergoing the changes by which they are destroyed, or for 
rendering them better and more marketable. The cheapness 
of this material is also such as to present no obstacle to its 
use, while it can produce no pernicious effects. At present, 
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ihe common practice is to add brandy; a mixture by which 
the quality of the wine is utterly changed, and by which the 
finer kinds are destroyed, both in flavour, and in their power 
of keeping. At the same time, their salutary qualities are di- 
minished, or else they are rendered positively pernicious; 
because it is certain that the mixed fluid never becomes rigidly 
homogeneous, or always contains a portion of disengaged 
alcohol. 

Every fluid containing water may be strengthened by evapo- 
ration, except wine, because the water being the least volatile 
portion of the mixed fluid, is the last to fly off. It is a great 
point, therefore, to have gained the means of doing this by the 
superior affinity of gypsum for water. But we have yet another 
agent for this end; the action of which, though known, has 
never yet been explained, while it has not been applied to 
this use. We shall explain it, because we consider that ad- 
vantage might be made of it in the wine manufacture. 

If a bladder be tied over the mouth of a vessel containing 

wine, it becomes stronger instead of weaker, yet is similarly 
diminished in quantity, as when the vessel remains open. In 
the open vessel, the alcohol evaporates; in the closer one, the 
water. Here is the explanation of the apparent mystery, 
which those who discovered the fact by chance ought to have 
known. Membrane, or gluten, has no affinity for alcohol, but 
has a strong one for water. Hence the water alone of the 
vapour which rises from the wine unites to the membrane or 
bladder, while the alcohol is rejected. From this it is trans- 
mitted to the external air; and thus by a repetition of the 
same successive operations, the water is separated from the 
wine or alcohol, the membrane acting the part of a perpetual 
receiver and transmitter of the aqueous vapour, and of that 
only. Having thrown out this hint to those who may feel 
inclined to profit by it, it is easy to see that there would be 
no great difficulty in applying it to use on a large scale, and, 
we conceive, with very advantageous results. 

Whether the wines of the ancients were good or bad, accord- 
ing to our own notions, has no less puzzled the drinkers and 
commentators of modern days, than the pitch and salt water 
have done. Dr. Henderson seems inclined to decide in their 
favour, from the evidence of the poets. But who ever trusted 
to a poet’s evidence? Besides, words are but words; and that 
which made a man drunk, whether it were akin to heavenly 
Haut Brion, or base Benicarlo, could have been praised but in 
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the words of praise. As to the testimony of Athenzus, or 
any one else, on the etherial flavour which perfumed the air, 
he might have said as much on the stink of Ribaz; and doubt- 
less a modern Highlander would be fully as poetical on his 
odious whisky. Carolan and Homer may be fairly balanced 
as testimonies on the nectars which they have severally sung. 
Hafiz has been equally vociferous in praise of his villainous 
Schiraz. 

They were fond of sweet wines. ‘That is no great proof of 
their taste. All Homer’s best wines are sweet. They mixed 
honey with them; and the same acumen of taste distingushed 
the heroes of Valhalla, whose eternal pork was washed down 
with no less everlasting mead. Lokk drinks six pikins of 
mead at a draught, and the Cyclops probably did as much; 
while the old poet seems to smack his lips at the very recital. 

We doubt that they had any thing akin to our divine Cham- 
pagne, the drink of gods, if gods ever drink. The “ spuman- 
tem pateram”’ will not prove this: the foaming and the over- 
flowing cup are but one thing. Nor are we inclined to think 
very highly of wines that required to be kept twenty years 
before they were drinkable; and still less of the ‘* vina horna,”’ 
which were to be drunk within the year, and which were 
probably no better than the present trash of Italy and France, 
which no man in his senses would drink if he could obtain 
smal] beer. What are we to think of wines that became thick 
with age, and that became bitter by keeping. What are we 
to think of the Opimian wine? If it was the ‘‘ Comet wine”’ 
of that day, we will stick by our own comet yet; since when 
it was of most value, it was as thick as honey, and could be 
used only for mixing with other wines, or with water. 

But what is Homer’s wine, the Maroween wine, which 
was mixed with twenty times its bulk of water to make it 
drinkable, according to the poet, and with eight, according to 
Pliny, when it had degenerated from the celestial qualities 
which it had possessed in the days of Ulysses. Dr. Henderson 
has left us to explain this as well as we can. It was syrup, 
not wine; and the ancient taste in this case seems to have been, 
not for strong drink, but for ‘‘ eau sucree,”’ or sherbet. We 
do not think that the Cyclops, or his wife either, could have 
“ got”? very drunk upon this drink. As to the Pramnian 
wine, it was so harsh that it shrivelled the features in drink- 
ing, (no great praise;) but the Corinthian exceeded all, since 
to drink it was “ absolute torture.”? But men will drink any 
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ihing that makes them drunk, and praise it too when they 
write verses; or else Cornwall and Devonshire would not yet 
glory in what they call cider, and which, to organs not Dan- 
monian, emulates a mixture of vinegar and sand. Give us a 
good can of flip, or a bow! of bishop, and we will not seek for 
Pramnian and Corinthian wines. How would Homer have 
sung, and what would he have said, had he drank of lime 
punch at Glasgow. 

But as we have remarked. already, all the favourite wines 
of Greece were sweet, and it is probable that they were the 
very same as those of ourown day. Chios, Samos, Tenedos, 
Cyprus, and so on. ‘Those wines were in fact the produce of 
the Ionian and Egean islands; of Lesbos, Chios, Thasos, 
Corcyra, Cyprus, Crete, Cnidos, Rhodes, and more. And yet 
the Lesbian wine was salt, as Pliny affirms. The Mendean 
was so weak that it bore only three parts of water. Ifa weak 
wine was limited to three waters, how did the Greeks make 
themselves drunk, or even merry with drinking, unless the 
had emulated in capacity of fluid the tuns out of which they 
drank. What is even our own Madeira, which it is probable 
they never reached with three waters. Falstaff would have 
thought this worse than putting lime into his sack. 

But we must pass from Greece to Rome. 

It is likely enough that the barbarous savages of early Rome 
drank no wine, or rather cultivated none. But what reason 
has the doctor to hesitate in supposing that ‘* Hetruria,”’ agri- 
cultural Etruria, the country which ‘sic fortis crevit,”’ cul- 
tivated the vine, and taught that, with all its other arts, with 
all such arts at least as such savages could learn, to the fierce 
barbarians by which she was overwhelmed and despoiled. 

But to pass from that, the Ictine wine was the favoured of 
Augustus, who seems to have delighted in thin potations. 
The Cecuban, on the other hand, was the favourite of his 
adulator and poet, as more given to inspire that eloquence 
which he praises as its effect. The Fundanum, similarly, 
appears to have been a strong heady wine; and Dr. Hender- 
son, without sufficient evidence perhaps, supposes these to 
have been red and sweet wines. If so, the tastes of Homer 
and Horace do not appear to have been quite so different as 
their poetry. 

Of the Falernian, all have read, and some may faney they 
have drank. Whether it be as immortal as Martial prophe- 
sied. and whether we are now actually drinking of the same 
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cup, is a question not easily answered. It was strong and 
rough, and also durable, so that it was stored for many years 
before it was drunk, or drinkable. It was kept even to for- 
ty years, or far longer; but the taste of Cicero differed from 
that of Horace, inasmuch as he preferred it newer. Whether 
it resembled Sherry and Madeira, as the doctor seems to have 
settled, is a question in which we shall not interfere. Cer- 
tainly, the wines of Italy that may be supposed to be heirs of 
the “ardens Falernus’”’ are neither Madeira nor Sherry. 
When Tiberius calls the Surrentine wines “ generous vine- 
gar,’’ it is probable that he was not far wrong: and as to the 
Nomertanum, the Venafranum, and the Sabinum, we cannot 
very well understand what are ‘their table wines’? which 
“attained their maturity only after six or seven years.” 
That is not the character of their table wines now, at least. 
The criticism here is not very considerate. 

The Romans also imported wines from Sicily and from 
Gaul, as they did from Spain; and, even in these days, the 
French wines appear to have been distinguished for their fla- 
vour, as the Spanish were for their strength 

But we must pass from a branch of the subject on which 
we really cannot find that any additional light has been 
thrown, however we may be indebted to the author for bring- 
ing together i in an English work what was scattered through 
various books of not very easy access. 

The seventh and eighth chapters treat of some practices of 
the ancients relating to drinking. On this subject the author 
does not seem to have consulted Stuckius, or if he has, it 1s 
without acknowledgement. That laborious collector has left 
little for his successors to glean. 

The use of hot drinks seems to have been as considerable 
at a certain period of Rome, as that of Mr. Hunt’s radical 
coflee is now. Ice was also the same article of luxury that 
it is to the modern Italians. The women were forbidden the 
use of wine at the festive meetings of the Romans, when pre- 
sent; but Dr. Henderson has not remarked that their intro- 
duction of females was rare, and confined to a particular pe- 
riod of Rome. 

If there were no “ made dishes and no poultry,” as hie re- 
marks, in the Homeric age, it was because that age was, lite- 
rally, a. barbarous one, an age similar to that of our Teutonic 
and Saxon ancestry. It is too common to confound refined 
Greece with Homeric Greece, because we read Homer on 
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one day, and Xenophon on another. The Athens of Aristo- 
phanes was as little like to any town or race in Homer, as 
modern London is to the Augusta Trinobantum of Julius 
Cesar’s day. But this whole essay we willingly pass over, 
to enter on the “ History of Modern Wines,’’ which occupies 
the second part of this book. 

Here also we have an introductory chapter that ought to 
have been amalgamated with the first one, and with the ter- 
minal chapters; as the attention is distracted by this remote 
position of subjects which are mutually connected and de- 
pendent. We are surprised that so obvious a plan was not 
adopted. 

The wines of France very properly occupy the first place; 
and the treatises of Chaptal, Rosier, and others, have fur- 
nished ample materials. ‘That even the wines of France are 
not however what they might be, is most justly remarked. 
But whatever other causes may be assigned, the chief are 
the poverty of the wine farmers, arising from the minute 
division of farms and property, and the want of a sufficient 
market, from the absurd, and almost prohibitory duties, which 
nearly exclude from that market the most opulent and most 
willing purchaser. If the laws of France respecting proper- 
ty descending are not altered, this effect must increase, with 
many other and greater evils, of which the progress is daily 
too sensible. The absurd duties which exclude from a Bri- 
tish market all French wines but those of the highest quali- 
ties, deprive the cultivators of such wines of that stimulus 
towards their improvement which would speedily follow a 
demand. The material is a drug; and it is indifferent how 
that article is manufactured for which there is no price. 

The wines of Champagne are among the most familiar and 
the most esteemed in this country. Ifthere be prejudices 
against them, they are unfounded; as we are convinced that 
while they are among the most exhilirating and agreeable, 
they are equally the least pernicious. It is no argument, on 
the other hand, that a glass of Champagne may produce a fit 
of gout; as the same rule holds respecting all other idio- 
syneracies. ‘This is the talk of those who understand physic 
without knowing one of its principles; a numerous elass. If 
the object of wine be to raise the spirits in society, or even 
to make us drunk for a time, this is done by Champagne, : 
sweetly, speedily, and effectually; and if it be an object also 


not to be drunk to-morrow as well as to-night, it is by Cham- 
MAY. [&24,—No. 277 50 
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pagne alone that we ean secure this. That the quiet wines, 
and those of Sillery are the best, needs any one be told; ex- 
eept those who know nothing of Champagne but its frothing 

and its sweetness, and who are content if it dances in the glass 
and pleases ‘* the.ladies.’? This is the wine too that will not 
turn into ditch water in our hands; and we know that it wil! 
keep even for thirty years, while the more fashionable kinds 
of London are often dead and gone in as many days. 

But as we cannot follow out all the wines of France in this 
Way, we must pass on to Burgundy. Burgundy talked of in 
England rather than known, where all kinds of half-sour and 
flavourless trash is commonly exhibited under this name at 
high prices. The fact is, that the wines of this district are 
very numerous and extremely various and unequal; while the 
produce of the best kinds, the Romanée Conti, Chambertin, 
St. George, and others, is so small that, little comes into the 
hands of the foreign consumer. As to the white wines, 
they are far inferior to the red in flavour; and this is so gene- 
rally true of every race and country where white and red 
Wines are produced, that it is plaingmuch more flavour. de- 
pends on the husk than the writers on this subject have chosen 
to see, and that its sole use is not, as is commonly said, to 

ive colour. For ovr own part, with the exception of the 
Moselle of the best qualities, and of Champagne, we should 
eare little if the whole race of the white wines of France were 
abolished, provided that we could replace them with the reds 
of the same districts. Of course, we except the finer sweet 
wines, of which no man drinks more than a glass. 

The wines of the Hermitage and the Cote rotie are the best 
known in England of those that belong to Dauphiny and the 
Lyonnais, and are not esteemed more than they deserve, 
though the finest kinds seldom reach our market. The cha- 
racter of the produce of the vine is here considerably chang- 
ed from what it is in the northern parts of France, and the 
change becomes still more striking as we approach the Span- 
ish border, where the wines come to partake of the extra- 
ordinary strength which characterises the produce of that 
eountry. Some of the red wines of Languedoc and Roussilon 
appear to us much preferable to our own Port, however Dr. 
Heiiderson may despise them. We doubt indeed if he is ac- 
quainted with these wines, and with the “ Vins de Cote.”” As 
to the white, the Frontignan, and most particularly the Rive- 
salters, is unquestionably the first sweet wine in the universe: 
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leaving few behind the produce of Greece, Italy, and Spain, 
and even, in our own estimation, rivalling, if not excelling, 
the far-famed Tokay. 

But, after all, the king, queen, and emperoref wines is the 
red wine of the Bordelais. This is rHE wine par excellence; 
and if Homer and his Cyclops had known of it, heaven only 
knows what quintuple Greek word he would have compound- 
ed to praise it. But we drink claret, and we faney that we 
are drinking THe wine. There are a thousand wines of this 
class, and the total produce of the true wines does not exceed 
four hundred tons. it is the trade of the merchants to adul- 
terate the good with the bad, to bring the latter to a marketa- 
ble state by means of the former, and to prevent the good 
from telling the tale, by keeping it out of sight; while by aid 
also of Alicant and Barcelona, of the fire and blackness of vile 
Beniecarlo, they are all rendered potent enough for the true 
English drinker, who cries out for body, body, careless of 
the soul, and to whom the great merit of wine is to make 
him drunk, and to feel hot in his mouth. 

To enumerate all these wines is beyond our limits; but 
every one knows that Haut Brion, Lafitte, Latour, and Cha- 
teau Margaux, are the names at least of the best wines, what- 
ever they may know of the wines themselves. That the 
whole werld cannot drink itself drunk by means of four hun- 
dred tons annually of these wines, is very certain; yet we 
wish that those who govern our part of the world at least, 
would allow us to drink of common Graves and ordinary Me- 
docs, of Bernauld, and Pontet, and St. Pierre, and Mandavit, 
and hundreds worse, without paying ninety pounds a ton duty 
for thent, aud that the merchants would permit us to drink 
them without the dose ef so many “ pintes”? per “ velte’”’ of 
black strap. Shall we ever sce this consummation; shall we 
ever see an exchequer and a custom-house that have wit 
enough to contrive a duty ‘* ad valorem.”’ 

The doctor has been culpably brief on the wines of this 
district; but we cannot afford to add, as we might, to his infor- 
mation, since we must now pass the mountains with him. And 
when we do, it is to pass our unlimited condemnation on 
Spain and all its abominable wines, fitted only to deprive the 
drinker of them of his health, his senses, and his money. 
Xeres indeed bawls loudly for an exemption; and certainly if 
Falstaff, and fashion, and brandy are to carry it, we must 
concede the point. Why will not the Spaniards make good 
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wines when they have all the soils, and suns, and climates 
of the universe in their own hands? Because they are lazy 
and dirty, and bigots, and slaves, and—but let them go. 

We must praise Port, of course, else we should not be true 
Englishmen. We must praise it too because of the Methuen 
treaty. A treaty so fine, so clever, so profound, that the like 
was never made, that no parallel can be found to-it in all 
Rymer, nor in all the “ federa” that have ever been struck 
since that between Lot and Abraham. A treaty to poison a 
whole nation, for the sake of compelling another to buy from 
it what it could not have helped buying, what it would have 
thronged to buy. Sir Paul Methuen has much to answer for; 
the fate of Prometheus would have been but a retaliatory 
punishment. For thus our livers are consumed with brandy 
under the colour of Port. Who does not know that this com- 
pound is often half brandy, and who reflects that when he is 
drinking a bottle of it, he is drinking a pint of brandy? Yet 
so itis. But we must refer to the doctor for such further 
history of this manufacture as we have not room to give. 
That the wine might be good, we are ready to admit. But 
then it must be under a much smaller consumption. That 
consumption would be reduced by the admission of French 
wines; and thus the effect would be to improve two countries 
at one blow; and we may fairly add our own as the third. 
With the present demand for Port, it must inevitabiy be 
manufactured from the ordinary as well as the good, from 
Figueras as well as from Oporto, and what is worse than all, 
from Benicarlo and brandy. ‘To say nothing ef the home 
mixture, which Dr. Geddes has consecrated in his macaronic 
poem. We may parody Boniface feelingly; for of such trash 
we may safely say, ‘“ how should we be men that drink it?” 

The characters, generally speaking, of the German and 
Hungarian wines are sufficiently familiar to us, though very 
few find their way to an English market. And their charac- 
ters also are markedly distinct from those of the growth of 
France, and ofall other countries. The wines of the Rhine 
are the best known; and that of Hochheim, or others which 

o by the name of Hock, from their analogy, is familiar. 
his is a very singular wine in its chemical construction; 
weak, yet not subject to the diseases of weak wines, and 
hitherto baffling all our chemical knowledge. The doctor has 
attempted unsuccessfully to explain this peculiar phenomenon, 
and we are not prepared to give a hetter solution. The Jo- 
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hannisberger is known to be the best; but, as of all other 
good things in this world, the quantity is very limited. The 
Steinberg and the Graffenberg are the next; but those who 
cannot get them, must be content with a humbler produce, 
and even then will not always have cause to complain. 

Of Tokay, the name is better known than the taste; since 
the produce is both scanty and high priced. We have always 
considered this as the chief merit of that wine. That it is 
made from half dried grapes, is pretty generally known. If 
Dr. Townson thinks it no better than the Spanish sweet wines, 
Grenatch and Malaga we suppose, we must however enter a 
dissent, though we should look twice on the fourteen sides of 
seven ducats before we gave them fora bottle, or even a 
gallon of it, like the ex-king of Holland. 

Why are the Italian wines not better, when Italy is so deli- 
cious and fertile? Because the Italians are a dirty, obstinate 
people. That is not true however of their other farming, 
sincé, assuredly, in some departments, there are no better far- 
mers in the world. Yet it is true, that to neglect we must 
attribute, the, badness of the common Italian wines, in which 
itis most difficult to say, out of the various qualities of weak- 
ness, dirtiness, sourness, and stench, which predominates. It 
is impossible but that the wines of Italy would equal those of 
France, were care bestowed on them. If volcanic soils-are 
the most favourable to the vine, they ought even to exceed 
them; for France has comparatively but little of such land. 
But they neglect the culture of the plant, as they do the 
manufacture of its produce. 

The Tuscan wines are the best, because the most care has 
been bestowed on them. Every one has heard of the Monte- 
pulciano. Every man, says a traveller, when he arrives at 
an inn where this wine is sold, goes to bed before he begins 
to drink it, because he knows full well that, after he has be- 
gun, that will be impossible. Has Dr. Henderson never heard 
this; and has he forgotten too, or never heard, the celebrated 
epitaph on the toper, over whom it was inscribed, “ Est, est, 
est, propter nimium est.’’ It was sufficient to denote that 
Montepulciano was sold by inscribing est over the door. 
This is xa?’ eZoxnv, to some purpose. 

But there are other good wines in Italy, besides its mus- 
eadines_and its lacrymez, which Dr. Henderson does not seem 
to know of, and bearing promise of much better, provided 
that a foreign demand could be excited. What has he done 
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with Lipari, which is among the best of the sweet wines. 
Has he forgotten also the wine of Nissa, a wine at least of 
promise. A freer trade would do much even for Italy in this 
matter; but as long as it is the system of commerce in all 
countries to exclude instead of encouraging the interchange 
of their several commodities, by avaricious and absurd du- 
ties, which defeat the very ends and purposes of commerce, 
Italian wines will continue to stink and sour, and we shall 
go on drinking porter and small beer. That Sicily also is 
capable of making much better wines than it has ever yet pro- 
duced, even under its recent improvements, we have no man- 
ner of doubt. The wine of Marsala is a sufficient proof of this. 

But it is true, as the author remarks, that among other im- 
pediments to this improvement, is the English taste for strong 
wines, and the necessity thus imposed on the growers, to mix 
all the produce intended for that market, with brandy. Here, 
unquestionably, this English taste is one of the radical causes 
of the evil, but it is not the sole one. Let it bear no ‘more 
blame than its due. If the Englishman Js to pay a high price 
for every wine that he buys, because there is but one duty, 
and that a high one, for all wines, he must demand a strong 
article. The object of wine is to make a man drunk, more 
or less, and he cannot afford to pay more than four or five 
shillings for this object. Give him two bottles at the price 
which he now pays for one, and we shall soon see his taste 
improve, as he discovers that it is somewhat more pleasant to 
have plenty of drink, as well as drunkenness for his money, 
than to be condemned to the drunkenness without the en- 
joyment of a long drink. Then will other wines besides those 
of Sicily he improved also. 

Dr, Henderson has entirely forgotten the Balearic wines. 
Did he not know of them? There. are many of them which 
are worthy of his notice. The Alba flora of Majorca is a very 
respectable white wine; though we must not take our estimate 
of it from the brandied and fiery drink sold by that name in 
London. In nothing throughout this trade is the had effect of 
brandy so sensible, as when it is attempted to raise a weak 
wine to the English standard of strength: in the naturally 
strong ones, the mixture is far less offensive. Hence the vile 
qualities, not only of the London Alba flora, but of the trash 
called Lisbon and Calcavella. The Carcavelos wine is natu- 
rally far from bad, and the best qualities are really good. But 

what is known by this name, as well as Lisbon, is scarcely 
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more than ‘* grog;?’ a mixture of weak wine and brandy, in- 
stead of brandy and water, and searcely so good a mixture. 

The information on the wines of Greece is very slender in- 
deed, and we may pass it over without any loss. Of Ma- 
dere wine, the history is familiar, and Dr. Henderson has 
added scarcely any thing to that which is universally known. 
That this is the best of the strong wines, we have never doubt- 
ed; although royalty has lately diseovered that it is acid and 
pernicious, and omnipotent fashion has confirmed the deci- 
sion. Yet that even such a wine should be mixed, mixed and 
spoiled with, and by brandy, proves the insatiable appetite 
of Britain for strong drink; that Teutonic taste which they 
have inherited from the sons of Odin, and which displays 
itself, in Scottish and Hibernian land, in the more honest and 
open love of John Barleycorn and Potsheen. At present, even 
with the fashion against it, the demand for Madeira is such that 
the best kinds are rarely sent into the market undeteriorated; 
while, what Dr. Henderson does not seem to have known, the 
wines of the Canary islands, and even of the Azores, are 
largely subsiituted for the growth of Madeira. 

The Cape of Good Hope deserved more than two pages, 
and we are sorry to say, that the way in which it has been 
past over, confirms the opinion we had formed before, that 
the author has brought much less original matter and less 
thinking to the subject, than it demanded and merited. Un- 
questionably, food wine can be made in that country; and 
there as a great fault somewhere, when, in an infant colony 
under the declared and dear-bought protection of government, 
a colony which was to remedy the evil of a superfluous popu- 
lation, one of the most obvious and favourable modes of 2 
new industry has thus been neglected. The produce is almost 
unmarketable. Whether it is better or worse than that of 
Schiraz, we shall not trouble ourselves to inquire, detestin 
both as equally as we well can; and therefore we shall pass 
on to see what is said of * wines used in England.”’ 

We do not consider the testimonies of Cesar, Pliny, and 
Tacitus, worth one farthing as to the existence of the vine in 
Britain in their day; however probable that it really was of 
more modern introduction. Dr. H. ought to have known 
that neither of these persons was competent to give an opi- 
nion on such a point. Cesar scarcely saw Britain, and the 
other two did not see it at all. As to the story of Probus, it 
is likely to be true for all that has been advanced against it. 
It has been an idle fashion among antiquaries to maintain 
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that the vineyards of Britain were orchards, and its wine ci 
der. Nothing but the rage of antiquarian disputation could 
have maintained such an opinion. There were vineyards 
every where, and wine was made currently at the monaste- 
ries. There was a vineyard at Fulham, and the record of 
bunches of grapes presented, is still preserved. Nobody but 
an antiquarian could have disputed the positive and plain tes- 
timony of William of Malmesbury, even if that were not 
supported by a thousand other evidences equally incontro- 
vertible, and which we have not room to quote. 

But wine has been made since, and is made now, and might 
be made almost annually, in any of the warmer counties; and 
even to a profit, as long as the excise chose to permit it. It 
is very certain, however, that if this peeeties were to become 
common, it would not be long in interfering, as in the case of 
tobacco. Mr. Hamilton’s wine, madé at Pain’s-hill, was equal 
to the inferior classes of Champagne when new, and became 
a sort of Rhenish by keeping; and similar events happen still. 
That wine was also sold at French prices to those who did 
not know its origin; and we ourselves have seen English 
wine of this nature sold, experimentally, at five guineas a do- 
zen; and not only sold and bought, but drunk and approved 
as excellent French wine. Ina small essay on this subject, 
some time published, it has also been shown by Dr. Mac Cul- 
loch, that similar wines may be made by compounding the 
infusion of green fruit, and even of vine leaves, with sugar; 
and, in these cases, the trials, often repeated by various per- 
sons, have shown that the wines are no way inferior to those 
made from ripe fruit, generally better, and that they are fully 
equal to the middling, and sometimes, to the better classes of 
French white wines. We have seen them corresponding to 
Champagne, Moselle, St. Peray, and White Hermitage wines, 
and in some cases not at all inferior to the respective kinds 
which they resembled. The sugar here seems to bea perfect 
substitute for the maturity of the fruit; and the other neces- 
sary ingredients appear to be found as conveniently in the 
leaves as in the fruit itself. This isa branch of industry 
which we believe might really be turned to account; and it 
is one deserving of more notice than it has yet experienced; 
since a crop of leaves can be produced, to a certainty, in 
every season and climate of Britain, though the fruit should 
fail; and since, by augmenting the consumption of sugar, such 
a manufacture would tend materially to relieve the distressed 
situation of the West India planters. 
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ECONOMY OF THE EYES. 


The Economy of the Eyes: Precepts for the Improvement 
and Preservation of the Sight, §c. §c By Wii.1.M 
Krrcainer, M.D. Author of the Cook’s Oracle, &c. Sc. 
12mo. London, 1824. (From the Universal Review.) 


Dr. Kircurner has done himself credit by a succession of 
works, curious, useful, and popular. He writes at once like a 
man of research, a man of humour, and has the art of conveying 


a great deal of good sense and observation under the cover of 
pleasantry. 


His Cook’s Oracle is an admirable work for its purpose, 
and when all cooks shall have learned to read and to reason, 
will make a revolution in our culinary concerns. 

The present work is still more distinctly the result of that 
benevolent ingenuity which characterises the spirit of its 


Author. We allow him to introduce it in his own words. 
None can be better. 


“ Without spectacles all the other working tools, of most artists, soon 
after their 40th year, would be almost useless. 

‘* At that precious period of life, when genius begins to wait upon judg~- 
ment, the persevering student would no longer be able to enjoy the fruits 
of the labours of his predecessors, or to preserve the produce of his own 
for the benefit of posterity. 

“The accomplished artist, almost as soon as he acquires his art, would 
be incapable of pursuing it,—the seeds of perfection which he has been 
industriously cultivating during the first period of life, would very soon 
after cease to be productive, and, but for the eye-invigorating art of the 
optician, his latter days would be melancholy and forlorn. 

“It is hoped that by a little attention to the following pages, that all 
who can hear, may be enabled to procure precisely such glasses as are most 
proper for them. 

‘* Every body is in want of such information, because nobody has given 
it,—therefure, I have endeavoured to render it as easily attainable, as it is 
universally desirable, by communicating it in such plain terms that every 
body may understand. 

“© The choice of spectacles is one of those acts which cannot be properly 
performed by proxy—the sight cannot be perfectly suited, unless 


* Every eye negociate for itself.’ 


“ This is so absolutely true, that not only one person cannot choose for 
another—but one eye has very little notion what glass will be best even for 
its own brother, so extremely does the left eye occasionally differ from 
the right. 


MAY, 1825.—-No. 277 5 
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“ No faculty of man varies more in its nature, or is susceptible of so high 
a degree of improvement and refinement by art, asthe sense of sight. The 
highest degrees of its discriminating power are acquired slowly and im- 
perceptibly. 

_ ** From organic imperfection and neglect of cultivation, many people pass 
through life who (it may be said, comparatively,) never see—i. e. whose 
eyes mever have the faculty of accurately appreciating either form—or 
colour:—to very few indeed is it given to perfectly perceive and portray 
both. 

‘There cannot be a more evident proof of the general defect in — 
sight—than the general acceptance of capricious and unreasonable fashions, 
which appear to be prevalent, in proportion that they are in direct opposi- 
tion to all the principles of good taste, and which, to a fine eye, are fre- 
quently frightful, and absolutely painful to behold. 

“From the different modes of colouring of different artists, I suppose 
that the eyes of no two painters feel exactly the same impression of colours. 
—and objects, appear of different colours accordingly as they are illuminat- 
ed with different lights. 


* The mole’s dim curtain, and the lyna’s beam,’ 
Pore. 


do not differ more extremely than does the sight of different persons—and 
of the same persons at different ages. 

“‘The peculiar conformation of the eyes, differs quite as much in differ- 
ent persons, as the construction of their noses;—it is just as impossible to 
guess exactly what spectacles will best suit the sight of another person, as 
it is to tell what tunes are most delightful to his ear,—or what tastes are 
most delicious to his tongue. 

“ Nothing can be more erroneous than the common notion, that there is 
an invariable rule, that @ certain form of glass is calculated fur a certain age. 
No rule has more exceptions:—but this vulgar error has been productive 
of great and irremediable injury to the eyes of thousands?” 


The spirit of this little volume is kindness, and we find in 
the earliest pages this suggestion, in which we fully coincide. 


“ There could not be a more useful charity—than that of providing proper 
SPECTACLES FOR THE POOR. 


** The best glasses, set in single-jointed steel frames, may be purchased 
wholesale at the rate of eighteen shillings per dozen pairs;—if a single- 
jointed frame is fastened round the head with a riband, it may be kept on, 
almost as steadily and comfortably as a double-jointed frame. 

“For the small sum of eighteen pence the benevolent may enjoy the 
gratifying reftection of giving an industrious workman the power of long 
continuing his labour with undiminished ability, and of earning a subsist- 
ence to extreme old age. 

“ In no way—can so much good be done with so litile money! 


‘ Qui Visum, Vitam dat,’ 


“ The greatest part of the disorders of the eyes of poor people who are 
upwards of forty-five years of age, are occasioned by their straining their 
sight fer want of spectacles,-—or by looking through bad glasses,-—or those 
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of a focus not suitable to their eyes:—I hope when this is considered by 
THE OVERSEERS Of the POOR,—THE DISTRICT SOCIETIES, FOR BETTERING THE 
CONDITION OF THE PooR, and the patrons of True rrE INFIRMARIES, that they 
will make the distribution of spectacles a part of their bounty.” P. 10. 


We have no desire to mingle our own remarks with the odd 
and original observations of ourauthor. We select some of 
his remarks on the decay of the eyes. 


Symptoms of the eyes requiring spectacles to read with. 


* The natural decay of the sight commences, in common eyes, very soon 
after ‘the Meridian of Life,’? which, according to those who train men for 
athletic exercises, and according to Dr. Jameson, is about our twenty-eighth, 
—according to others, about our thirty-fifth year. 

““¢ The crystaline humour is clear and transparent like water—till about 
the twenty-fifth or thirtieth year of our age, when it begins to become a 
little yellow towards the centre, which yellowness grows gradually deeper 
and deeper, and extends more and more towards the surface, in so much 
that Dr. Petir found that the crystaline ofa man eighty-one years old, re- 
sembled two pieces of beautiful yellow amber.’ Dr. Porterrie tp on the 
Eye, 1759, 8vo. vol. i. p. 229. 

“ The commencement and progress of the deterioration of the sight, depends 
upon the health of the individual upon the original formation of the eye,— 
and upon how it has been used. 

“« Some eyes, at thirty years of age, require the aid of art as much as others 
do at fifty, while the sight of some persons continues almost as perfect at 
fifty as it was at thirty. 


** The average period of the eyes requiring spectacles to read with, is about 
the forty-fifth year. 

‘* Nature has decreed, that soon after our fortieth year, the most perfect 
eyes shall no longer retain the privilege she gives to youth, of the power 
of adjusting them to see distinctly at different distances: this range of ac- 
commodation diminishes gradually, till it fails almost entirely—those to 
whom it is given to continue to discern distant things distinctly, no longer 
see those which are near distinctly. 

‘* Very few persons past the age of forty can see quite so well by candle- 
light, as they could before that age—those who can, will generally find 
that there is a small degree of shortness in their sight, which is the cause 
of their possessing that advantage longer than persons in general do—if 
they will try that very shall:-w coneave which is called by opticians, ‘ No. O. 
concave,’ or ‘ half a number’—they will find it give a decided outline to dis- 
tant objects, which they never saw defined sharply before. 

“* However, people who do not use their eyes for minutely examining 
near, or for accurately delineating distant objects, are quite unconscious of 
the finer perceptions of a fine and cultivated eye, and are equally insensi- 
ble to the smaller gradations of the deterioration of their sight, and happily 
suppose that ‘they have a good eye,’ while, as Beatrice says, , 


* They can see a church by day-light.’ 


** There are several symptoms, too evident, even for the self-love of the 
weakest and the vainest to mistake, by which all persons will easily per- 
ceive when they really require the assistance of spectacles. 

“ The first indication of the eye beginning to be impaired by age, is that 
when you wish to read a small print, you are obliged to remove it further 
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from your eye than you have been accustomed to do, and desire the aid of 
plenty of light; and_on looking at a near object, it becomes confused, and 
appears to have a kind of mist before it, and the letters of a book run one 
int another or appear double, &c.; and, BY CANDLE-LIGAT, you catch your 
self holding a book, &c. close behind the candle—and, that you begin to 
admire the ingenuity of the gentleman who invented snuffers. 

* You will begin to feel the absolute necessity of using glasses, when you 
want to read a small print by candle-light, for twelve months before you re- 
quire their assistance . day-light. 

‘If you ohstinately strive against nature, and barbarously refuse your 
eyes that assistance he art—which will enable you to see with great ease, 
but without which, you cannot see without great difficulty—you will act as 
absurdly as if you refused to eat when hungry, or to sit down when you are 
tired—and will soon strain and weaken your sight, which will receive more 
injury in a few months by such forced exertion, than it would in years, if 
assisted by proper glasses which render vision easy. 

“‘However, some people seem to be about as unwilling to acknowledge 
this truth, as they are to confess that they do not feel quite so frisky at 
forty-five as they did at twenty-five. 

“The common objection which people make to put on spectacles, is, 
that ‘if they once begin to wear them, they are afraid they can never leave 
them off again;’ this is true enough; but why should they? if by such aid, 
their sight is relieved and preserved, and they are enabled to see easily and 
distinctly, and when they attempt to read without, their eyes ache, their 
head aches, and every bit of ’em aches. 

‘** A man affiicted with incurable lameness, who cannot move without 
crutches, would act just as wisely, in refusing to avail himself of them, be- 
cause he can never hope to walk again without. 

“* Timely assistance from glasses will ease the eyes, and in some degree 
check their tendency to grow flatter—whercas, if they be not assisted in 
time, the flatness will be considerably increased, and the eyes be weakened 
by the efforts they are compelled to exert; all delay is dangerous, and the 
longer those who feel the want of assistance, defer the use of spectacles, 
the more they will increase the failure of the eye,’ Apams on Vision, 1792, 
8vo. p. 109. 

“ The change in the conformation of the eyes, which renders spectacles 
useful, seems to be one of those which nature has destined to take place at 
a particular period of life, and to which there is no gradual approach 
through the preceding course of life. A person for instance at forty, sees 
an object distinctly, and at the same distance that he did at twenty. When 
he draws near to fifty, the change I have spoen of, commonly comes on, 
and obliges him in a short time to wear spectacles. As it proceeds he is 
under the necessity of using others of a higher power. But, instead of sup- 
posing that his sight is gradually becoming worse, from a natural process, 

e attributes the increase of the defect in it, to his too early and frequent 
use of glasses. Upon the whole, I should draw this inference from what 
has been said, that—no person whose sight begins to grow long, ought to be 
in the least prevented ‘mys enjoying the immediate advantage which spectacles 
will afford him, by the fear that they will ultimately injure his eyes. Dr. 
Weuts on Vision.” P. 23. 


Among the inventions for relieving the sight, lamps are 
not without their value, and the virtues o: one newly invent- 
ed, the Cumumbra lamp, are thus commemorated: 
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** The shade of this lamp is so contrived that it completely prevents any 
of its rays coming to the eyes, the pupil of which is therefore regulated 
solely by the object under examination. Every part of the frame, &c. is 
coloured a dead black. 

‘* The faults of all the other reading lamps which 1 have seen, are, that 
the shade does not come either high or low enough to completely shade 
the light, and the top is partly composed of fretwork which shows the light 
through it, and the frames are frequently painted with a light colour, and 
highly varnished. 

** To this lamp may also be fixed a half shade, which will screen the light 
from the person reading, and at the same time light the room, which in 
some cases is a very desirable contrivance. 

‘* It is so simple in its construction, that it is not liable to get out of order, 
and there is very little more trouble in trimming it for seven hours, than 
there is in once snuffing a candle. 

‘* It is not only cheap in the purchase, but in use, for I think it affords 
more light than two candles at the cost of one. The oil reservoir holds 
three-fourths of half a pint of oil, which at the present price of the very 
best lamp oil (5s. 6d. per gallon,) costs three pence, which divided by 
twelve, (the number of hours it will burn,) gives the expense of this light, 
2. €. afarthing per hour. 

“The light of the Cumumbra is so good, that persons whose sight is be- 
ginning to fail, and who read by candle-light without spectacles of thirty- 
six inches focus, with this lamp read as well as they can by day-light; and 
so it deserves all the praise which the pick-pocket gave to the gas light, ‘It 
is as bad as day-light!’—7. e. for opticians; for by the help of this lamp per- 
sons may read a year or two longer than they would be able to do without, 
and always with glasses of the same magnifying power which they use by 
day. 

‘ The effect of a strong light I have seen evinced by the fact, that per- 
sons who have many years used spectacles, when the sun shines on their 
book, can see without. 

“I believe, that the main reason why the sight is not so sharp at night as 
it is in the morning, is, that the eyes are tired, by having been at work all 
day. 
“The sensibility of the sight is surprisingly recruited by sleep. Dr. 
Porterfield, in p. 38 of Vol. Ii. of his Kssay on the Eye, observes, * the 
pupil is very large upon our first awaking.’ 

“1 have for many years been accustomed to sleep with a light in the 
room, and if at any time it has gone out, I have generally awoke just time 
enough before to previously light a candle: and have often wondered, that 
the diminution of so faint a light had such a strong effect on my eye, as to 
awaken me out of a sound sleep. 

“ I read the above to Mr. Bundy the engineer, and he said, ‘ The very 
same thing happens to me, I always awake just before my night lamp goes 
quite out.’ 

“‘ The best light for burning all night is the Semiumbra chamber lamp; 
this may be set with perfect security ona table by the bedside within 
reach, and by turnitig it half round, you may in a moment have either light 
or shade; a frame may be made to carry it over a Bainmarie saucepan, like 
the nursing lamps for keeping children’s food warm, which will keep half 
a pint of tea or broth warm all night. This will be @ great comfort to inva- 
lids, especially to those afflicted with nightmare, for which a draught of hot 
water will give more immediate, and more permanent relief, than any reme- 
dy I have tried. 
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“The strongest objection to candle-light is, that the degree of light 
given by a candle, and its distance from the eye, is varying every moment; 
a lamp has not this disadvantage: by merely bringing it nearer to, or remov- 
ing it farther from, the object under examination, its light may either be 
increased or diminished, and may be adjusted to almost any degree; and it 
will continue the same for several hours. 

** Those who cannot recollect having played so much with a new play- 
thing, ‘and fancied toil a pleasure,’ till the pleasure became a toil, must 
have a much worse memory, than I hope you have, gentle reader!” P. 39. 


Dr. Kitchiner then ranges through the whole practical de- 
tail of eye glasses, and really exhibits a great variety of prac- 
tical knowledge upon the subject. He states the merits of 
the Pancratic eye tube, or universal power for the eye glasses 
of telescopes, and details the fortunes and excellencies of some 
of the more favourite instruments of the private astronomers 
of our day. 

The work is appuived upon the authority of men of science, 
oculists, opticians, &c. To those whose sight is beginning to 
be feeble, it contains some of the most sensible and consola- 
tory advice that we are acquainted with; even to those who 
take it up to pass the hour, its neatness of expression, its 
gentle pleasantry, and its accurate observation, will make it 
attractive. 


CONVERSATIONS OF NAPOLEON WITH CANOVA, IN 1810. 


NAPOLEON was very desirous that Canova should take up 
his residence in Paris, and made several attempts to induce 
him to do so. During'the time that Canova was at work 
upon his Venus he received a formal invitation to go there, 
transmitted to him at the desire of Napoleon, who was then 
in Holland, by the steward of the imperial household. The 
most flattering prospects were held out to him as the probable 
consequences of his acquiescence. Canova excused himself 
politely, alleging, among other reasons, that if he made any 
material change in his manner of living, he should be lost te 
himself and to that art to which he devoted his whole exis- 
tence. He intreated cardinal Fesch and the chevalier Denon 
to use their influence, that he might be spared from farther 
importunity. At last he took the resolution of going himself 
to explain his sentiments to the emperor. His arrival at Paris 
was solemnly announced. The 11th of October, 1810, he 
arrived at Fontainbleau, and on the following day he was 
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presented to Napoleon. The emperor at that time engrossed 
the attention of all Europe; every thing which related to that 
extraordinary man excited universal interest. This induced 
Canova, who had many very familiar conversations with him, 
to take notes of them, imagining that, perhaps, they would 
hereafter be of value; he also hoped, as he confessed, that 
they would remain as proofs of his firmness, and would show 
that, neither seduced by brilliant offers, nor intimidated by 
dangers, he had ventured to speak the truth to a powerful 
monarch. 

These notes have been found among Canova’s papers, and 
were published a few days ago in French at Paris, in a little 
pamphlet. Discussions upon subjects connected with art be- 
tween two such men as Canova and Napoleon cannot fail to 
be interesting to our readers; we therefore give them entire. 


CONVERSATION I. 


On the 12th of October, about noon, marshal Duroc pre- 
sented me to Napoleon. The emperor was just beginning 
breakfast. Nobody but the empress was present. ‘ You are 
a little thinner than when I saw you last, M. Canova,’”’ were 
the first words he addressed to me. I replied, that this was 
the consequence of my incessant labours. I then thanked him 
respectfully for the honour he did me, in inviting me to cul- 
tivate my art near his person, and in desiring my opinion on 
whatever was connected with it; at the same time I did not, 
from the first moment, disguise that it would be impossi- 
ble for me to fix my residence out of Rome; and I told him 
my reasons. ** This,” said he, ‘ is the capital of the world— 
you must remain here—you shall be well provided for.’’ 
‘“ My life, Sire, is at your disposal; but if your majesty wishes 
that it should be devoted to your service, you must permit 
me to return to Rome, after the completion of the works I am 
come to execute.’? At these words he smiled and answered, 
‘‘You would be in the centre of all that interests you here 
—here are all the chiefs d’ceuvres of the masters of your art; 
we want only the Farnese Hercules; but we shall have that 
too.” Your majesty,”’ replied I, ‘* will surely leave Italy 
something. These ancient specimens of art form a chain or 
connexion with an infinity of others, which cannot be removed 
from Rome or Naples.” ‘‘ Italy may replace them by excava- 
tions,’ said he; I will have some made at Rome. Tell me, 
has the pope expended much in excayations?’”’ [ told him, 
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that the pope had expended little for that object, because he 
was at that time poor; but that his heart was generous, and 
inclined to great enterprises; that by his ardent love for the 
arts, and by great economy, he had been enabled to form a 
new museum. 

He then asked me if the Borghese family had spent much 
in excavations. I replied, that they had spent but little, be- 
cause they usually undertook them in company with others, 
and afterwards bought their part. I here took occasion to 
explain to him, that the Roman people had a sacred right to 
all the monuments of art discovered in their territories; that 
they were a sort of produce of the soil, and that neither the 
great families, nor the pope himself, could alienate these re- 
mains from the Romans, to whom they belonged as the heri- 
tage of their ancestors, bought by so many victories. ‘‘ I 
paid fourteen millions of franes for the Borghese statues,”’ 
said he. ‘* How much does the pope spend a year on the 
fine arts? A hundred thousand crowns?’’ “ Not so much; he 
is extremely poor.”? ** Then much good may be done with 
even less than that?*? “ Certainly.”’ 

He then fell to speaking of the colossal statue of himself, 
which was my work, he seemed to wish it had been clad. 
‘© It was not in the power of God himself,” replied I, “ to 
have produced a fine statue, if he had chosen to represent 
your majesty as you now are, in breeches, boots, in short, 
dressed a la Francaise. In sculpture, as in all the other arts, 
there is a certain standard of sublimity. Our conceptions of 
the sublime are attached to the naked figure, and to a sort of 
drapery appropriate to the art. I then quoted several exam- 
ples taken from the poets, and from ancient monuments of 
art. The emperor seemed convinced; but proceeding to speak 
of the other equestrian statue of him, which I was about to 
model, and which he knew was to be draped, he said, “* And 
why is not that to be naked also?” * It is to be habited in 
the heroic costume,” replied I; ‘* the naked figure would be 
inappropriate to the character in which I am to represent 
your majesty—that of a general commanding an army.”’ I 
added, that this was warranted by the authority of the ancients 
as well as of the moderns; that the equestrian statues of the 
old kings of France were represented in the same manner, as 
was also that of Joseph II. at Vienna.” ‘“ Have you seen the 
bronze statue of general Desaix?”’ said he; “ it appears to me 
badly done. The waistband is ridiculous.” I was going te 
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reply; but he resumed, ‘‘ Do you intend to cast my statue, 
the one on foot ?”’ “ It is already cast, Sire, and very success- 
fully. An engraving of it is also executed, and the engraver 
wished to have the honour of dedicating it to your majesty. 
He is a fine young man, and it would accord with your usual 
munificence to encourage young artists in times so unfortu- 
nate for them.” 

“Twill go to Rome,” said he. ‘It is worthy your ma- 
jesty’s attention,” said I; * you will find there many objects 
which will powerfully excite your imagination. The Capitol, 
Trajan’s Forum, the Via Sacra, the Columns, the Triumphal 
Arches,” &ce. I then described to him some magnificent re- 
mains, particularly the Appian Way from Rome to Brindisi, 
each side of which, as of the other consular ways, is bordered 
with tombs, ‘* What is there surprising in that?”? said he; 
‘the Romans were masters of the world.” ‘It was not the 
power of the Italians alone,’ replied I; “ but their genius, 
their Jove of what is great, which produced so many magnfi- 
cent works. Your majesty will reflect how much was done 
by the Florentines alone, masters of so small a territory, com- 
pared with what the Venetians produced. The Florentines 
built their magnificent cathedral, by adding only a penny in 
the pound to the duty on the manufacture of woollens: this 
increase of the tax furnished the sole means of constructing an 
edifice, the cost of which would exceed the powers of any 
modern state. : 

** They paid Ghiberti 40,000 sequins for executing in bronze 
the gates of St. John, a sum equivalent to several millions of 
francs now. Your majesty must reflect on the industry and 
the magnanimity of these people.” 

This is the substance of our first conversation, after which 
I received the necessary orders for beginning a statue of the 
empress. 


CONVERSATION II. 


On the 15th of October I began my work, and continued it 
for many sittings, during which I had constant opportunities 
of talking to the emperor on various subjects. These sittings 
being at his breakfast time, he was not attending to business. 
The following are some of the principal subjects of our con- 
versations. | 

‘* Was the air of Rome,” said he, ‘‘as bad and unhealthy 
in ancient times, as it is now?’’ 
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‘‘ It appears that it was,” said I; *‘ according to the Roman 
historians, the ancients preserved the woods and forests they 
called swered, as barriers against the bad air; besides, the 
immense population which covered the country diminished 
the effects of this scourge. I recollect to have read in Taci- 
tus, in the part where he treats of the return of Vitellius 
from Germany, that his soldiers fell ill from sleeping on the 
Vatican Mount.’’ He instantly rang for his librarian to 
bring him Tacitus. He could not find the passage. I after- 
wards found it and sent it to-him. They proceeded to tell 
me that the soldiers who go from distant parts of the country 
to Rome always fall ill the first year, but that afterwards they 
enjoy very good health. I then described to him the desola- 
tion of Rome; I represented to him that the imperial city 
could never raise her head without the aid of his mighty 
power; that since the loss of the pope, all the foreign minis- 
ters, forty cardinals, and more than four hundred prelates, 
besides a vast number of canons, and other ecclesiastics, had 
abandoned the city; that, in consequence of this emigration, 
the grass was growing in the streets; that my zeal for his 
glory gave me a right to speak frankly to him, and to entreat 
him to find some remedy for the total obstruction put to that 
stream of wealth which formerly flowed into Rome through 
so many channels. ‘This wealth had not been considerable 
of late years,”’ said he; ‘* and the cultivation of cotton ought 
to be productive of some revenue.” ‘* Very little,”’ replied 
I; ‘** Prince Lucien is the only person who has attempted this 
sort of cultivation. Rome is, indeed, in a state of total des- 
titution; nothing remains for her but the protection of your 
majesty.”” ‘* We will make her the capital of Italy,”’ said 
he, smiling; “and will unite Naples to her: what say you? 
would this satisfy you?’’ “ The arts,” said I, ‘* might be 
made a great source of prosperity to Rome; but the arts lan- 
guish, and, with the exception of your majesty and the im- 
perial family, no one employs her artists. Religion, which 
contributed so much to foster the arts, is herself become cool 
and languid.’? I proceeded to show, by examples drawn 
from the histories of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, that religion 
had been the sole nurse of the arts; that immense sums had 
been dedicated by the Greeks to the construction of the Par- 
thenon, to the statue of the Olympian Jupiter, to that of Mi- 
nerva, &c.; that conquerors offered their busts, and courtezans 
their statues, to the gods; that the Romans followed the ex- 
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ample of the Greeks; that they had impressed a character of 
religion on all their works, in order to render them more 
august and venerable: I adduced instances—their tombs, sta- 
tues, theatres, &c. &e. I recalled to him the chefs d@’ euvres 
of modern art, executed for the service of religion; the church 
of St. Mark at Venice, the cathedrals of Pisa and of Orvieto, 
the Campo Santo of Pisa, and innumerable other wonders of 
architecture, filled with the finest marbles and pictures, I 
concluded by observing that all religions were favourable to 
the arts, and our Roman Catholic religion above ail others. 
Protestants content themselves with a simple chapel and a 
cross, and consequently give no employment to the arts. 
The emperor, turning to Maria Louisa, said, “ It is true, re- 
ligion always furnishes occupation for the arts; the Protest- 
ants have produced nothing fine.”’ 


CONVERSATION III. 


Another day ‘the conversation fell upon a more delicate 
subject—upon the government of the sovereign pontiff—upon 
the succession of popes, and the manner in which they had 
used their power. On this occasion I ventured to say rather 
strong things to him. I was much surprised that Napoleon 
listened to me with patience; and it seemed to me that he was 
not originally of a tyrannical temper, but that he was spoiled 
by flatterers who concealed the truth from him. 

The conversation having faHen on my benefactor,. Pius VII. 
I thought it my duty to say, ‘‘ Why does not your majesty 
attempt some sort of reconciliation with the pope?”’ ** Because 
priests always want to govern,” replied he: “ they will med- 
dle in every thing, and be masfers of every thing, like Gre- 
gory VII.”’ ‘It appears to me that there is no danger of 
that, since your majesty is in possession of the supreme pow- 
er.’ “The popes,’’ added he, “have always prevented the 
regeneration of the Italian nation, even before they were 
absolute masters of Rome. They effected this by means of the 
factions of the houses of Colonna and Orsini.”’ “ Certainly,’’ 
replied I, ‘‘ if the popes had possessed the courage of your 
majesty, they might have availed themselves of many very 
favourable opportunities of becoming masters of all ately." 

‘‘ For that,”’ cried he, placing his hand on his sword, ‘ this, 
this is the necessary thing.’ “It is true,’ I replied; “ we 
have seen that if Alexander VI. had lived, duke Valentino, 
with the help of his sword, would probably have succeeded 
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in subduing it: the attempts of Julius II. and of Leo X. were 
not wholly unsuccessful; but the popes were most frequently 
chosen at too advanced an age; and if one of them was enter- 
prising, another was pacific and tranquil.” “ The sword is 
the only thing.” replied he. “ Not the sword alone,” said I, 
‘‘ but the crosier also. Machiavel could not decide wheiher 
the arms of Romulus or the religion of Numa contributed 
most to the aggrandizement of Rome; so true is it that these 
two means ought to co-operate. If the pontiffs.have not dis- 
tinguished themselves by arms, they have, nevertheless, 
achieved so many other brilliant things, that they will always 
excite universal admiration.”’ 7 

‘* The Romans were a great people,”’ said he. ‘* Certainly 
they were a great people up to the second Punic war,” replied 
I. ‘*Cwsar—Cesar was the great man. Not Cesar only,”’ 
continued he, ‘‘but some other emperors, such as Titus, 
Trajan, Marcus Aurelius. The Romans never ceased to be 
great until Constantine. The popes were wrong to foment 
discord in Italy, and to be always the first to call in the 
French and the Germans. They could not be warriors, and 
they therefore played a losing game.”’ ‘Since we are in 
such a state,”’ I resumed, ‘* your majesty will not permit that 
our evils should be increased. I can nevertheless assure you, 
that if you do not come to the assistance of Rome, that city 
will become what it was at the time when the popes transfer- 
red their seat to Avignon. Before that time it was supplied 
wi h an immense quantity of water and of fountains; but the 
aqueducts fell into ruins, and the water of the Tiber was sold 
in the streets. The city was a desert.”? At these words he 
appeared a little moved. Then he added with vivacity, 
‘* Resistance is opposed to me. Why is this? lam master of 
France, of Italy, and of three partsof Germany. I am the suc- 
cessor of Charlemagne. If the present pope was like his 
ee of those days, every thing could be arranged. 

ave not the Venetians also broken with him?” * Not in. 
the same manner as your majesty,’’ replied I. ‘ You, sire, 
are so great, that you could afford to grant the pontiff a place 
where he might be seen to be independent, and where he 
might freely exercise his ministry.” 

*¢ What,” said he, “do I not let him do as he likes, when 
he commands only in matters relating to religion?’’ * Yes, 
but your ministers do not act so. As soon as the pope pub- 
lishes a decree which does not please the French government, 
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it is instantly torn.”’ “ How?” cried he. ‘ Do I not per- 
mit the bishops to govern the church according to their opi- 
nions? Is there no religion here? Who rebuilt the altars? Who 
protected the clergy?” “If the subjects of your majesty,” 
said I, ** are religious, they will be the more affectionate and 
obedient to your person.”’ ‘* That’s what I wish,” replied 
he; ** but the pope is quite German.” In saying this he look- 
ed at the empress. She then said, “I can assure you that 
when I was in Germany, it was said that the pope was quite 
French.” ‘ He has not chosen,”’ added Napoleon, “ to expel 
from his states either the Russians or the English; this is the 
subject of our quarrel.” 

I was emboldened to say, that I had read the papers, and 
the justifications printed by the pope, with the official docu- 
ments; and that he appeared to me to have strong reasons. 
At that instant marshal Duroe entered, but Napoleon inter- 
rupting me went on to say, ‘* He even pretended to excom- 
municate me; does he not know, that if he goes on thus, we 
may, perhaps, become like the English and the Russians?” «I 
humbly beg your majesty’s pardon, but the zeal by which I 
am animated inspires me with confidence to speak freely. 
You must acknowledge, sire, that such a schism could not be 
for your interest. May heaven grant you many years; but if 
hereafter any misfortune were to happen to you, it is to be 
feared, that some ambitious man might suddenly arise, who, 
espousing the party of the pope for his own interest, might 
occasion great troubles in the state. In a short time, Sire, 
you will be a father, you must think of establishing affairs on 
a solid basis. I entreat of you to accommodate affairs with 
the pope in any manner you can.” “ You wish, then, to see 
us reconciled—I wish it too; but consider what the Romans 
were before they had popes.”? ‘ Let your majesty consider 
also, how religious the Romans were during the time of their 
greatness. Cesar, whom youfadmire so much, ascended the 
steps of the capitol on his knees, to go to the temple of Jupiter. 
They never engaged in battle unless the auspices were propi- 
tious; and, if a battle was fought, and even gained, without 
these auspices, the general was punished. It is known what 
Marcellus did for the affairs of religion; and how a consul was 
condemned to death, for having taken off the tiles of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter, in Magna Grecia; in God’s name, I implore 
your majesty to protect religion and its head; and to preserve 
the heautiful temples of Italy and of Rome; it is much better 
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to be adored than to be feared.” ‘* That’s what I wish,’’ 
said he, and he broke off the conversation. 


CONVERSATION IV. 


Another day we happened to speak of Venice; of its artists, 
and of their works. Napoleon said, that he had found good 
geographical maps in Italy. He asked me che names of the 
architects of Venice. I mentioned the principal; at the same 
time giving to each the praises he deserved. I then spoke of 
Soli, the architect, who was directing the new operations at 
Venice, and who had prevented the ‘jntended destruction of 
some beautiful works. I mentioned Palladio, and the engrav- 
ings with which he had illustrated Czsar’s Commentaries; I 
reminded him likewise of the superb edifices he had built, 
and which are to be seen scattered throughout the Venetian 
state. I recommended Venice to his protection with so much 
warmth, that the emotion I felt brought tears into my eyes,” 
and I added, ‘‘ I assure your majesty the Venetians are good 
people.” “It is true—I believe they are good.” “ But 
they are not happy, Sire; their commerce is destroyed; their 
taxes are heavy; in some of the departments the people have 
no means of subsistence; as, for instance, in Passereano, in 
favour of which a celebrated paper has been circulated, w hich 
perhaps has not reached your majesty.”’ ‘‘No,’’ said he. 1 
took courage, and added, ‘‘I have a copy of it, which your 
majesty may see if you desire it.”” I opened my portfolio 
and presented it to him. 

Napoleon, looking at this paper, said, “ It is short;”’ and, 
interrupting his breakfast, he added, “I will speak to Aldini 
about it.”” He laid it by him, and took it away when he 
left the room. When we resumed the conversation concern- 
ing Venice, I enlarged a little on the form and spirit of its 
government; and | remarked to him, that Machiavel appear- 
ed to think it impossible that Venice could ever fall. That 
great politician, going, in the quality of minister from Flo- 
rence to the court of the emperor of Germany, wrote to Vet- 
tore Vettorito, My dear friend, it appears to me, that the 
Venetians have at last determined upon the right course, 
since they have had St. Mark painted with a sword in his 
hand,t indeed the book alone is not sufficient. 


* Canova was a Venetian, 
The lion was the emblem of Venice, and as this animal was also one of 
the four which, according to the Apocalypse, were the symbols of the 
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I added, that the Venetians, from the fear lest any Cesar 
should arise among them, had never suffered any general of 
their nation to remain on terra firma;* and that if they had 
had one (imposing limits to the duration of his functions) 
they would have performed much more brilliant exploits. 
‘‘ Certainly,” replied the emperor, “the continuance of a 
military authority is a very dangerous thing; I told the di- 
rectory myself, that if they would always have war, some 
man would arise who would seize the reins of government. 


CONVERSATION V. 


At another time we talked of the Florentines, and it was 
on this occasion that he asked me, where J had placed the 
monument of Alfieri? ‘ In the church of Santa-Croce,’’ re- 
plied I, ‘in which are also to be seen those of Michael An- 

elo and of Machiavel.”’ 

‘‘ Who paid for it???“ The countess of Albany.””—* Who 
paid for the monument of Machiavel?’’—*“ A society, I be- 
tieve.”’—** And who for that of Gallileo?’??—‘* His descend- 
ants, if | mistake not. The church of Santa Croce,’ continu- 
ed I, ‘*is in a very bad condition; the water penetrates 
through the roof, and repairs are wanted throughout; it will 
be to your majesty’s honour to preserve these fine monu- 
ments: if the government takes the endowments, it is but just 
that it should leave funds for the maintenance of the build- 
ings. The same may be said of the cathedral! of Florence; it 
begins to decay for want of funds, appropriated to keeping it 
in repair. propos of churches filled with interesting ob- 
jects, lL am charged with a petition praying of your majesty 
not to permit the monuments of art they contain to be sold 
to the Jews.” “ How! sold?”’ cried he. ‘* Whatever is 
good shall be transported hither.”” ‘ [ entreat your majesty 
to leave to Florence all her antiquities; they are a necessary 
accompaniment to the paintings in fresco, which cannot be 
removed. It is desirable that the president of the academy of 
I‘lorence should be empewered to take the necessary mea- 
sures for the preservation of the beautiful works of architec- 


evangelists, he held in his paw the gospel ef St. Mark; but it appears from 
this letter of Machiavel, that the Venetians had exchanged the gospel for 
the sword. 

* The Venetians called all the countries subject to their domination on 
the mainland of Italy, Terra-firma; such as Padua, Verona, Brescia, &c. 


&c. in order to distinguish them from Venice, surrounded by the sea, and 
from their other islands. 
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ture, and of the frescos.’’ ‘ Well, it shall be so,’’ said he. 
“It would be extremely honourable to your majesty; the 
more so, as I have heard you are of Florentine extraction. 
At these words, the empress turned round, and said, ** How! 
“are you notaCorsican?” “ Yes,’ replied he, “ but of Flo- 
rentine origin.” I added, ‘ that the president of the academy 
of Florence, who so zealously interested himself in the pre- 
servation of the antiquities of the city, was the senator 
Alexandri, descended from one of the most illnstrious houses 
of Florence, one of the daughters of which was formerly mar- 
ried to an ancestor of the Bonaparte family.* ‘* You are, con- 
sequently, sire, an italian, of which we are very proud. *g 
“ ] am so, certainly,” replied he. I thus lost no time in re- 
commending to him the academy of Fiorence. 


CONVERSATION VI. 


Another day, I spoke to him for a long time in favour of 

the academy of St. Luke, at Rome, which was without a 
school, without revenues, and without resources. I repre- 
sented to him that it was necessary to establish it upon the 
same footing as that of Milan. I renewed this conversation 
at another time, and said, ‘‘ Let your majesty suppose for @ 
moment, that you have a musician or a singer the less, and 
that you give an endowment to the academy of St. Luke.”’ 
I said this, because | knew that he gave Crescentini about 
1500/. a year. I found him very favourably inclined; in con- 
sequence of which, I wrote a letter to M. Menneval, the em- 
peror’s private secretary, to inform him that his majesty was 
much disposed to encourage the arts at Rome, and that he 
had promised an order, of ‘which I was very desirous of be- 
ing the bearer. On the 8th of November, M. Menneval 
transmitted to me, through the minister Marescalchi, a letter 
which contained his majesty’s instructions in favour of the 
Roman academy. 

In the course of our conversation on the subject of the aca- 
demy and the Roman artists, the emperor said, ‘* Italy is poor 
in painters; we have better in France.”’ I replied, that I had 


* It is true, that in very remote times, the family of Bonaparte was known 
in Florence; but it appears that, in consequence of the lapse of time and 
of the revolutions by which that state was constantly agitated, one branch 
passed to San Miniato, a small town between Florence and Pisa, and that 
this branch has existed there in recent times; other branches afterwards 
fixed themselves at Sarzana, in Genovefatto, and at Ajaccio in the island 
‘ of Corsica. 
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not seen the works of the French painters for several years, 
and I could not therefore make the comparison, but that we 
had some very distinguished men—that Cammuccini and 
T.andi at Rome, Benvenuti at Florence, Appiani and Bossi at 
Milan, were very excellent artists. He said that the French 
were rather deficient in colouring, but that in drawing they 
surpassed ours. I took care to observe that ours also drew 
well; that, putting aside Cammuccini, whose extraordinary 
merit is well known, Bossi had produced some divine figures, 
and that Appiani has painted the saloon of his majesty’s pa- 
lace at Milan in fresco in amanner which I thought it impos- 
sible to excel. “ Yes, as to painting in fresco, you are right, 
but not in oil,’ replied he. I defended our painters, and 
said that he must observe that the French artists received 
greater encouragement; that they were more numerous; that, 
if he would count them, he would find that they exceeded in 
number all the artists of the rest of Europe. 

He interrogated me concerning the saloon and other archi- 
tectural works, which were going on at Paris; and I paid the 
compliments they so well deserved to the eminent French 
architects, and to their works. ‘* Have you séen the bronze 
column?”? Yes, sire, I think it very beautiful.” “I don’t 
like those eagles at the cofners. The same ornament, how- 
ever, is to be found on the Trajan column, of whieh this is 
a copy.” : 

‘¢ Will the arch, which is now constructing in the Bois de 
Boulogne, be beautiful?” ‘“ Very beautiful. Many of your 
majesty ’s works are truly worthy of the ancient Romans, par- 
ticularly your magnificent roads.”” ‘* Next year,” said he, 
“the road of La Cornice will be finished, by which you may 
go from Paris to Genoa without crossing the snows. [ shall 
cut another from Parma to the gulf of Spezzia, where I mean 
to make a great port.”? ‘* These are grand projects,”’ replied 
I, ‘* worthy of your majesty’s comprehensive genius; but if 
is also desirable to provide for the preservation of the exqui- 
site remains of antiquity.” 


CONVERSATION VII. 


On the evening of the 4th of November, I went to the 
apartment of the empress with her bust in plaster. She put 
herself in the same attitude in which it is taken, to enable 
the ladies who were with her to judge more accurately of 
the resemblance. They all agreed that it was very like. 
MAY, 1825.—No. 277 53 
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Napoleon was not there. The empress therefore said, that 
she wished to show it him the next morning at breakfast 
time; she added, “Is it really true, M. Canova, that you will 
not remain here?” ‘¢] wish to return to Rome immediately,” 

replied I, “in order that your majesty, on your arrival there, 
which I hope will take piace soon, may find the model of 
your statue of the size of life completed.’’ The empress here 
asked me many questions as to the manner of moulding the 
model, and of executing it in marble. Some one mentioned 
my statue of the princess Leopoldine Lichtenstein, when the 
empress said to me, “‘ There, indeed, we see ideal beauty.”’ 


CONVERSATION VIII. 


Some days afterwards, the emperor saw the bust; he beg- 
ged the empress to place herself in the attitude; he made her 
smile, and was pleased with my work. 1 told him that 
{ thought a rather gay physiognomy was hest suited to 
the character of Concord, in which | intended to represent 
the empress, since it was to her we were indebted for 
peace. The empress had a cold, and I took the liberty 
of telling her, that she seemed to me to take too little care 
of her health; that she rode out in an open carriage, which 
was dangerous, particularly in her situation. ‘ You see how 
she acts,’ said Napoleon; “every body is astonished at it; 
but women, (striking his forehead with his fore-finger,)— 
women will have every thing done according to their fancy. 
Would you believe it, she wants now to go with me to Cher- 
bourgh, which is so many leagues off. [I am always telling 
her to take care of herself. Are you married too?’ “ No, 
sire,’’ replied I; **1 have been several times on the eve of 
marriage, but many accidents have contributed to keep me 
free, and the fear of not finding a woman who could love me, 
as I should have loved her, deterred me from changing my 
condition. Another motive was, that I wished to be fr ee, and 
to devote myself entirely to my art.’? ‘ Ah women, wo- 
men!” said Napoleon, and continuing to eat. As I frequent- 
ly expressed to him my earnest wish to return to Rome, as 
soon as I had modelled the bust of the empress, and distinctly 
told him that I had nothing to ask for myself, it appeared to 
me, that my refusals displeased him, and at that moment re- 
curring to the subject of my departure, he dismissed me. 
saying, “* Go, since you desire it.”’ 
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ROME. 


Dello Stato Fisico del Suolo di Roma; Memoria per servire 
@illustrazione alla Carta Geognostica di questa Citta. 
Di G. Broccur. Con due tavoleinrame. pp. 282. Roma. 


Ir the old empress of the ‘‘ Seven Hills’? were permitted 
to utter a voice, we fully believe that she would, with Gray’s 
priestess, say, “ Leave, leave me to repose.”’ 

Unquestionably no sovereign city, since the invention of 
laying stone upon stone, has undergone so many molesta- 
tions and plunderings by all kinds of spoilers, heathen and 
christian. | 

First, in the days of her full majesty, when she “sat a 
queen,’ came Constantine, and robbed her palaces of all that 
his imperial hands could carry away, to leave it on the banks 
of the Bosphorus in deposit for the Turks to come. 

Then rushed down the iron men of the north, breathing 
war, rapine, and Selavonie, to make sport of her gods and 
goddesses, stable their polar commissariat in her temples, and 
boil their mangel wurzel over camp-fires of her poetry, 
eloquence, and philosophy. 

- Then came the endless, voiceless, pale-faced multitudes of 
monkery, to deface what the Siberians had spared, turn her 
marbles into quick lime and convent walls, and swamp the 
land. 

Then came the Italian barons all silk and steel, gay and 
gallant, but treacherous and bloody as becomes war; and, 
above all other forms of slaughter, civil war; battling from 
house to house, till their French and German seconds warmed 
themselves into principals, and devastated on a more heroic 
scale; alternately turning her monuments into fortresses, and 
battering them down with catapults and cannon. 

Then came the generation of Virtuosi, a race of born 
plunderers, who let nothing escape that could be had by 
ravage or roguery; the merciless buyers and stealers of the 
bones and integuments of the mighty matron in her grave— 
the resurrection men of classic mortality, torsos and trophies, 
princely heads, and Venuses destitute of a nose. 

And now come the geologists, the final, fatal visitation. 
The soil on which her relics have reposed, with whatever 
disturbed rest, is now to be shaken up: parricidal Italians, 
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trap and gneis-puzzied Anglo-Saxons, and ‘Teutonic men, 
hammer in hand, and uttering an unknown and barbarous 
tongue, are to descend into her sepulchre, and full of ferocity 
and Freyberg are to dig up her strata—lay bare her alluvia 
to the eye of vulgarity and day, and extravasate and exente- 
rate Rome for ever. 

Rome! that Miltoneshows as the grand allurement of the 
Tempter, 


“ The imperial city! 

With towers and temples proudly elevate 
On seven small hills, and palaces adorned, 
Porches and theatres, baths, aqueducts, 
Statues, and trophies, and triumphal arcs, 
Gardens and groves, presented to his eyes.” 





We shall never see those things again; they will be rooted 
out by scientific foolery, by men with spectacle on nose, and 
system and self-sufficiency in heart, analyzers of brickdust 
and developers of oyster-shells; the sons of Odin will yet 
encamp on the naked Aventine, and the ghost of Feldzeug- 
meister Werner will sit in scorn and the ma/aria on what 
once was the capitol. 

And what hope is there that another Rome will rise, even 
in diminished: glory, among the nations? Germany will never 
build any thing better than a barrack, nor France than a 
theatre. England will for ever busy her restless hands in the 
fabrication of a prison or a penitentiary, anew conventicle ora 
new street. She is, after all, nothing but a younger Carthage 
—a huge emporium of bustle and self-interest; of factious 
orators and sleek burghers; of docks, arsenals, and admirals; of 
machines and monopolists; of haughty soldiers, browned from 
campaigning through the world, and bold-faced mariners. 
lavish of their oaths, their lives, and their gold; of the pride 
of blood, and of mushroom ambition; of visages dyed to ebony 
under the torrid zone, and of the shivering and sallow physi- 
ognomies of Thu/e and the world of snow and ocean!—a great 
compound and concentration of all the eyils of ships, colonies, 
and commerce. Such is the creation of trade; and such it will 
be when England is a fishing-bank or a salt pan, and men re- 
joice in the ribbons and stars, intrigue for the places, and live 
by the Court Gazette of the empire of ustralasia. 
~ We will assert on our knowledge of human nature, that in 
the Carthago vetus they never built any thing of stone buta 
dock or a dungeon: and on the same authority we will predict 
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that the new Carthage will be barbarous, mouldering, and da- 
fe'tian, while one brick can be agglutinated unto another; 
that white-wash and s¢ucco were the grand architectural im- 
plements of the mother country, and that the daughter, with 
similar loveliness in her life, will subside into cada and sea- 
sand, with filial identity of decay. 

Yet, hating war, as all men in their senses do; not loving 
paganism, and looking on unmitigated human nature with 
alternate scorn and fear; we must own that those materials 
were once wrought up, like Virgil’s thunderbolt, twisted to- 
gether, of the simoon, the shower, the hail, and the ** pursuing 
flame,’’ into a phenomenon of matchless power, sublimity, 
and splendour. Rome, the city of war, of paganism, of human 
nature unchecked by christianity, exhibited a picture living 
with such figures, and coloured with such colouring, as shall 
never meet the eye, till cities and architects are alike at rest. 
The richness and pomp of her public life; the return of armies 
from the east and the west, loaded with barbaric pearl and 
gold, triumphing up to the capitol; the crowd of high func- 
tionaries, perpetually moving to and from their governments; 
the stateliness of the senatorial and public assemblies, the 
gorgeous pageantry of the national worship; the consular and 
imperial pomps; the influx of all nations, in their infinite vari- 
ousness of habit, complexion, and language; and this whole 
current, this great gudf-stream of human life, rushing with 
continual roar and swell through those ‘ streets of palaces and 
walks of state,’ that even in their fall are nobler than all the 
labours of posterity; the richest treasuries of magnificent and 
melancholy thought in the world;—all formed a combination 
which no time shall rival. The spirits of GENIUS and 
FORTUNE shall never again sit upon so dazzling a throne! 

It is probably already well known to many of our readers, 
that the situation of Rome itself is in a great measure on a 
voleanic soil; and that parts of the adjacent country exhibit 
appearances of the same nature. With that, however, there 
are found all those peculiarities which we have already noticed 
as characteristics of Italy, together with a great extent of re- 
cent alluvial deposits. They are divided by signor Brocchi 
into three formations; but all these soils are rendered more 
or less obscure and inaccessible within the bounds of the an- 
cient city, by the immense quantity of ruins which time has 
accumulated above them. The rock of the Palatine mount, 
‘or example, is buried not less than forty feet under the ruins 
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of the palace of the Czsars. An ancient street has been dis- 
covered twenty-four feet below the present level, and another 
upwards of forty, between the Viminal and Quirinal mounts. 
This accumulation or rise of soil, in the places of the larger 
towns of ancient date, is often so great, that it is almost incon- 
ceivable how it should have been produced from the ruins of 
buildings. It is not long since, that in repairing Bow church 
in London, there were found beneath its foundation, the re- 
mains of a small church of Saxon architecture. The imme- 
diate soil throughout the greater part of modern Rome is a 
deposit of an alluvial nature, varying-in depth in different 
places. This clay is mixed with a certain portion of carbo- 
nate of lime, so as to constitute what may be called a clay 
marl, and is of a yellowish colour; containing scales of mica 
with fragments of quartz and pyroxene. ‘Together with this 
marl, is found, in some place, a yellowish calcareous sand, 
together with a sand composed of quartz chiefly, mixed with 
a little clay, and containing also mica and pyroxene, with 
minute crystals of felspar. The alluvial nature of the sub- 
stances is considered to be established by their containing 
fragments of calcareous stalactites and fresh water shells. 
Among the latter are to be observed the Helix palustris, and 
the planata of Linnzus; shells that belong to stagnant or slow 
running waters. 

From this last fact it is concluded, that the condition of the 
Tiber in former times must have been different from what it 
is at present, as those shell fish do not now live in it; or that 
it formed marshes, or stagnant pools, in that tract which is 
surrounded by the Capitol, the Palatine, Celian, Esquiline, and 
Quirinal hills. Hence also it is coneluded that the ancient 
deposits of the Tiber must have been different from the pre- 
sent. This river has no longer the property of depositing 
those tufas and travertinos which are found forming great banks 
on some of the hills of Rome, any more than the kinds of marl 
and sand already described; carrying along, on the contrary, 
nothing but a very fine yellowish sand, which is composed of 
very minute particles of caleareous carbonate, mica, and py- 
roxene. As all the low soil of the plain of Rome that lies in 
the intervals of the hills, is now of the same nature, it is ima- 
gined by Signor Brocchi, that in ancient times, all this region 
was subject to inundation by the rising and overflow of the 
river. 

On this subject of the rise of the Tiber, it is still more re- 
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markable, that it appears to have been at times such as to reach 
to considerable elevations on the hills of the city, where it has 
left its marks. Ihe testimony of classical authors on the sub- 
ject must be familiar to most readers. Examples of this former 


rise are found at the eminence now called Pincio, formerly the 


Collis Hortulorum, at an elevation of 150 feet above the level 
of the sea. Deposits of river alluvia are also to be seen at a 
similar elevation, or even greater, on an elevation to the right 
of the church of the Agostiniani Lombardi, near the Porta 
del Popolo, and in many other places which we need not here 
enumerate. The quantity of tufa and of travertino which is 
found on the left bank of the river, from the last mentioned 
nlace to the Ponte Milino, is ‘* wonderful.’? These rocks 
form a series of horizontal strata, extending from the bottom 
to the top of some of these elevations; and they often contain 
vegetable remains, together with stalactitic concretions formed 
round the fragments and branches of trees. The catacombs 
of St. Valentine are excavated in this rock; and they are ap- 
parently the only excavations in Rome which are not formed 
in voleanie substances. The tower called the Torre di Quinto, 
is also built on a huge mass of a cavernous travertine, lying 
upon the calcareous sand. 

To account for this former high level of the Tiber, is a diffi- 
eult task. Von Buch thinks that the sea itself at Ostia, was 
ouce at a higher level, and our author agrees with him in this 
opinion, while he also wishes to attribute all the phenomena 
of the Italian soil, which we have already ascribed to a sub- 
sidence of the sea. We have the most sufficient reasons for 
considering this as a gratuitous hypothesis, and an impossible 
state of things; but we have not room for them here. We 
shall, for the same necessity, pass over the remainder of our 
author’s remarks on the former level of the Tiber, as warped 
by this view; remarking only, that it did certainly exist, and 
was the cause of the marshes and stagnant pools which in- 
fested the environs of ancient Rome. Neither need we dwell 
on the chemical changes which the waters of this river are 
supposed to have undergone; it isa merely gratuitous supposi- 
tion that they formerly contained more carbonic acid, and 
were therefore capable of dissolving more lime, than at pre- 
sent. It is more probable, that if the distant branches of it 
were traced, it would be found, that they are running through 
strata less calcareous than at the time when they deposited 
the tufas and travertinos. 
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The voleanic tufas compose the principal part of the soil of 
the Agro Romano, and the patrimony of St. Peter; and these 
rocks are, in fact, the prevailing substances found in the vol- 
canic territories of southern Italy. They compose the chief 
part of the hills to the right of the valley of the Tiber, namely 
the Pincian, Quirinal, Viminal, Esquiline, Celian, Aventine, 
Palatine, and the capitol. These rocks are distinguished from 
lavas by their scoriform aspect; or rather by their aggregate 
structure; being formed of various volcanic matters. It is a 
question where the craters are that produced these. Breislak 
is of opinion that the crater once existed in the Campo Vac- 
cino, as well as in some other parts of the plain of Rome; an 
opinion to which our author does not subscribe. These tufas 
are distinguished into various kinds. The first is a stony sub- 
stance, of a reddish brown colour, hard enough to be used for 
building, and with an earthy fracture. It contains white am- 
phigone, mica, crystals of black and green pyroxene, with 
some fragments of felspar. Besides that, there are sometimes 
found in it fragments of lava and of carbonate of hme. This 
rock occurs at the capitol, on the Aventine, Celian, and Es- 
quiline hills, and in many places im the vicinity of Rome. By 
the ancient Romans, it was known by the name of lapis 
quadratus; a name which antiquaries have sometimes mis- 
taken, so as to have imagined that ancient writers were speak- 
ing of stones squared by art. It oceurs as an ingredient in 
various ancient buildings. 

The next rock is called granular tufa; it is of various col- 
ours, as blackish brown, yellowish, and dark purple; it is alse 
light and friable, being composed of grains slightly adhering, 
including fragments of amphigone, pyroxene, mica, and lava; 
being in fact, a congeries of voleanic scoria. Ht is found in 
several parts of Rome, as in the Quirinal, Viminal, Esquiline, 
and Palatine hills. It is also found in the environs, in many 
different places. In some situations, as near the church oi 
St. Lawrence, it contains leaves of vegetables and fragments 
of plants, which have in some places left long festulous cavi- 
ties in it. Most of the catacombs of Rome are excavated in 
this yielding substance. It is subject to be decomposed by 
moisture, and becomes resolved into a clay which has been 
used for making urns, and for various other purposes. 

The earthy tufa appears to be the produce of the decompo- 
sition of this kind. This is yellowish, very friable, and easily 
reduced to powder. [In its natural state, it is found on the 
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iop of the Monte Mario, and beyond the Porta del Popolo; 
but, in most places, its characters have been altered by the 
effects of moisture. Pumice is also found in several parts of 
Rome in distinct patches, or intermixed with the tufaceous 
rocks. Among these is particularly worthy of notice, that part 
of the city near the Monte Gianrcolo, under the walls of the 
Barberini gardens,- where it is found mixed with a volcanic 
conglomerate, and as perfect in its qualities as the specimens 
found at Lipari. 

In examining more particularly the structure of the sepa- 
rate parts of Rome, our author begins with the Pincio, and 
the Collis Hortulorum of the ancients, already mentioned, 
which is the first of the hills that flank the left side of the 
valley of the Tiber. The lowest bed here, to an unknown 
depth, is a granular tufa, formed of volcanic materials, but 
appearing to have been deposited from water, as it contains 
concretions of calcareous matter, including vegetable remains, 
among which reeds are easily traced, together with leaves of 
the Populus alba, Betula alnus, and Tamarix Gallica. This is 
followed by a bed of softish argillaceous rock interspersed with 
numerous scales of mica. It also contains leaves; among 
which those of the Salix alba may be ascertained. The third 
bed is another tufa requiring no particular description. Above 
all these lies a sandy deposit, which nearly conceals the infe- 
rior strata. It is siliceous and calcareous; farther containing 
tubular calcareous concretions; and other materials, of which 
some are of voleanic origin. Our author here enters into 
some long discussions respecting the manner of distinguishing 
ihe recomposed tufas from the original ones; but we need not 
follow him through this part of his theory. 

Next to the Pincio is the Quirinal hill, on which there is 
little to observe, that would not be to repeat what was said of 
the foregoing. The same series of rocks also occurs in the 
Viminal, and no additional description of this spot is there- 
fore required. The strata of the Esquiline consist, first, of a 
bed of brown earthy tufa, containing fragments of pyroxene 
and felspar; which is followed by a smaller stratum of a granu- 
lar tufa, containing a large portion of amphigone, and of min- 
ute crystals and pyroxene. ‘To this succeeds a thick bed of 
eranular tufa, containing fragments of scoriaceous lava, and 
traversed by small veins of clay crossing each other in nu- 
merous directions. This again is followed by a bed of stony 
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tufa of a reddish colour, containing fragments of a spongy 
lava, amphigone, pyroxene, mica, and common lava; and, 
like the former, traversed by argillaceous veins. The last 
bed is a yellowish clay, interspersed with calcareous concre- 
tions, and repositories of tufa, decomposed and passing into 
an unctuous clay. 

All these elevations, we must now remark, are not distinct 
hills, but the parts of a common plain, of which the geologi- 
cal structure is pretty nearly similar. The Mons Ceelius, 
which rises between the Esquiline and Aventine hills, is com- 
posed chiefly of an indurated tufa; but it contains, towards 
the sides, portions of friable tufa also. This appears, in some 
places, to be of a secondary or recomposed character; as it 
contains the river shells before named, the Helix palustris 
and complanata. The Palatine hill is examined with great 
difficulty, owing to the great mass of ruins by which it is en- 
cumbered; but it appears to consist of a brownish granular 
tufa. 

The hill of the capitol is the part of Rome in which the 
structure is most perfectly displayed. The principal part of 
its mass is formed ofan indurated tufa, of which the celebrated 
Tarpeian rock consists; but a deeper section displays many 
inferior strata. The lowest of these is a bed of indurated 
brown clay, containing mica, and not ductile in water. Next 
to that is a compact dark calcareous rock, traversed by sparry 
veins; which is followed by a bed of gray sand slightly ag- 
glutinated, formed of grains of tufa, carbonate of lime, and 
mica. The fourth bed is a yellowish ductile clay, above 
which is a bed of granular tufa, followed by a greenish stra- 
tum of the same nature, and lastly by the hard tufa, which 
forms the Tarpeian rock. In other parts about the capitol, 
are found fresh water, or river deposits of various characters; 
among which have been found the Tellina cornea, Helix ten- 
taculata, and Cyclostoma impurum. The Aventine hill con- 
sists of different strata; the lowest of which is a very friable 
tufa, formed of voleanie sand, above which is a very large 
stratum of tufa, of a recomposed character, and formed of 
fragments of lava, and concretions of carbonate of lime. 
Above all lies a series of beds, partly consisting of calcareous 
sand, and partly of travertino, containing some “terrestrial and 
fresh water shells. It is ramarkable that these beds contain 
some sea salt, but this is supposed to arise from this place 
having been used by the ancient Romans as a repository fo. 
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this article. The Monte d’Oro consists of a granular tufa, 
in which was excavated the tomb of the Scipios. 

The hills of the Transteverine side of Rome present difler- 
ent characters. The rock of the Vatican is principally a 
siliceo-caleareous sandstone of a yellowish colour, resembling 
that which extends through so great a part of Italy, along the 
foot of the Apennines. Some bones, supposed to be those of 
the Paleotherium, were found in it in digging for a founda- 
tion for part of the Museum Clementinum. The marl bed 
formerly mentioned, is also found in the Vatican hill, contain- 
ing selenite, with shells, chiefly of the genera Dentalium and 
Fellina, together with parts of the Lepas balanus. Skeletons 
of some fuci also occur in it; as also fragments of bitumenized 
wood, containing pyrites. The structure of the Gianicolo 
corresponds with that of the Vatican; and, in former times, it 
contained a springof petroleum. But besides this part of its 
structure, which must be of marine origin, it exhibits the 
same fresh water rocks and deposits which have already 
been so often described; among which have been found the 
Cyclostoma obtusum, Helix fascicularis, and Helix pisci- 
nalis. 

Some volcanic rocks also occur in these parts. A granular 
tufa is found at the Vatican, presenting various aspects which 
it is unnecessary to describe; and similar substances are found 
as the Gianicolo. Not to prolong this part of the description 
unnecessarily, we shall only add, that the small elevations 
ealled Citorio, Giordano, and Cenci, are entirely formed of 
the ruins of ancient buildings; the first of those ef the theatre 
of Statilius Taurus, and the last from those of the theatre of 
Balbus. 

This marine formation is not limited to the place now de- 
scribed; but constitutes a chain of low hills, round Rome, 
extending from the Northward towards Aqua Traversa, and. 
from the west towards Ostia and Civita Vecchia. It forms 
part, therefore, of the general deposit, which reaches from 
the base of the Apennines to the Mediterranean on one side, 
and to the Adriatic on the other; and Signor Brocchi con- 
cludes that the same material forms the foundation of all the 
hills of Rome. 

Emanations of hydrogen gas are not uncommon along the 
banks of the Tiber, from the Porto di Ripetta to the Penna. 
This gas, accurately analysed, was found by professor Moli- 
chini to consist of a mixture of carburetted hydrogen with 
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carbonic and azotic gases. The same occurs near the Milvi- 
an bridge, as also in the districts that surround Rome; and is 
properly presumed to proceed from considerable depths i in 
the earth. 

The bones of elephants have been found in the Pincio, to- 
gether with large teeth, as well as in other places about Rome. 
Various marine shells have also been discovered. Signor 
Brocchi considers that the latter are not in their places, but 
have been brought for various purposes in ancient times; and 
he seems also somewhat incredulous respecting the bones. 

In concluding his remarks on this subject, he repeats his 
unwillingness to admit that the voleanic substances found in 
the plain of Rome could have been produced by any of the 
neighbouring mountains. ‘The nearest are the Tusculan and 
Alban hills; but he finds their products so different, that he 
considers it impossible that they should have been the sources 
of the productions under review. Because he finds no pu- 
mice in these mountains, and because they abound in prepe- 
rino, whichis very rare in Rome, while they contain more of 
the indurated tufa which is there so abundant, he concludes 
that these several productions mark distinct sources. What- 
ever the truth may be, we consider this reasoning as very in- 
conclusive. The antiquity of all these tracts is confessedly 
very high; and when we consider the changes which the 
world’s ‘surface has undergone, and is daily undergoing, from 
the ordinary causes of waste; changes of which all the coun- 
try under review contains so many ‘proofs, we do not think 
we can ever be warranted in drawing conclusions from such a 
negative species of evidence. But we shall now put an end 
to our remarks on this work; trusting that we have done am- 
ple justice to the learned and industrious author, and that we 
have also given our readers a clearer insight into the general 
structure and peculiarities of the most interesting portion of 
Italy, than they could have derived from the work itself. 

Yet a few remarks may be useful, for the purpose of giving 
a more perfect view of the value of the Italian Phznomena in 
the science of geology. The positions of strata, once submarine, 
and now found at enormous elevations above the level of the 
ocean, prove that the solid matter of the earth has undergone 
great revolutions, and that the surface has been subjected to 
considerable change of place, in consequence of violent actions, 
since the creation, of marine animais and vegetables, at least. 
The proofs of violence are found in the fractures and clisplace- 
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ments of the strata. The proofs of relative date are found in 
the presence of marine shells in the great mass of the secondary 
strata, and of vegetables in the coal series, and in other rocks. 
These strata must have been elevated by a subjacent force; 
not only because of these marks of violence, but on account 
of the height to which they now reach beyond the level of 
the ocean. In the Andes, they are found at about 13,000 per- 
pendicular feet. ‘The sea could not have subsided from this 
height, because there is no place to which it can have re- 
treated. It could not have been destroyed or annihilated, be- 
cause nothing is destroyed. There can have been no partial 
elevation at that particular point, because it is opposed to the 
laws of hydrostatics 

The elevation of rocks may therefore be considered as a 
fact demonstrated ab absurdo. It remains to prove it by di- 
rect arguments. 

The coral islands of the South Pacific are formed by the 
coral polypi. It is the instinet of these animals to erect their 
works, or lythophyte vegetation, from the bottom of the sea, 
till it reaches the surface. Sometimes they work in straight 
or slightly-curved lines, determined by the form of the sub- 
marine land or hills. On these they form mountain ridges, 
as the great reef of New Holland, extending for a thousand 
miles, may be safely called. On other occasions they work 
in circles or ovals. Itis in this way that most of the islands 
and groups have been formed. To windward, the reefs are 
perpendicular, so that a vessel strikes in a moment from deep 
soundings. ‘To leeward, they shelve, and thus a circular 
reef gradually fills towards the middle, but generally so as 
to have a vacuity in the centre. When the animal has 
reached the surface of the water, it can work no higher, 
and thus the vertical height of the living reef can be no 
greater than the difference between high and low water, at 
low tides. Such a reef could never be an inhabited island. 
But the effect of the waves is to break the coral at the sur- 
face, and to throw it up in a bank, where it becomes consoli- 
dated, so as to form a species of strata, thus increasing the 
height of the rock or land, to an altitude of about ten or twelve 
feet. ‘Thus surmounting the sea, it arrests the floating seeds 
of pandanus, cocoa, and other plants. Birds add seeds, and 
manure, and soil, as do sea weeds and shell fish; and it becomes 
a green island, having a lake in the middle, where the circle 
remained incomplete. Last of all, comes man. 
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Such are the flat coral islands. But many of them are so 
high as to range to three hundred feet. It is plain that the 
ocean could not have stood thus high, without inundating a 
large portion of the habitable globe. All Bengal must have 
been submerged in such acase. These have been elevated 
by submarine forces. 

The proof is at hand, and the cause also. Some of the coral 
islands contain a central voleanic mountain. In this case, the 
coral, flat.or horrizontal in other cases, is inclined to the hill. 
The same, cause, which elevated these, has elevated those 
where the volcanic hill is not visible. The subjacent and 
submarine soil has been protruded, carrying the coral before 
it, but the volcanic matter has only appeared at one point. 

"We have described these phenomena in some detail, because 
they have been overlooked by all geologists and navigators, 
and because they offer ocular proof of geological elevation. 
But parallel appearances occur in the African voleanic islands 
and on Aétna; that is, marine strata lying on the sides of the 
voleanic mass, at an elevation above the sea. 

These phenomena also are recent. They may almost be 
said to be passing before our eyes. ‘They illustrate the for- 
mation of Italy, and Italy itself is the next in the order of 
proofs of elevation. But the period is more ancient. It has 
long passed away. Yet it is within the period of marine 
fishes; because, as we have shown, these are found at great 
elevations undisturbed, and therefore untransported. Italy 
has been elevated from the bottom of the sea, by volcanic 
action. That action is proved; because the materials are 
valcanic, and because the fires still remain, the relics of for- 
mer ones. 

The power of this agent towards producing these effects 
is indisputable, and such powers might also have elevated any 
continent. The central ridge of America is, like Italy, vol- 
canic; and the same causes have probably produced the same 
effects. The phenomena are precisely analogous, if not iden- 
tical. 

It only remains to show how similar causes might have 
acted in elevating continents where the rocks are not volcanic, 
and where they are no volcanoes. It is now agreed that trap 
and granite are the produce of igneous fusion. Quoad hoc, 
therefore, they are volcanic, incapable of producing the de- 
sired effects. Where they occur, the strata occupy the same 
positions relatively to them, which they do to volcanic rocks, 
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and present the same phenomena of fracture and disturbance. 
Where a train of effects are similar, and where analogous 
causes are present, we have right, in philosophy, to conelude 
that in both cases, those causes have produced those effects, 
and that the actions, which we have not seen, were the same 
as those we have witnessed. 

Thus there is a train of phenomena, of which Italy forms 
a sort of middle term, demonstrative of the action of eleva- 
ting forces, and demonstrating also that these are to be sought 
in subterranean fires. 

This subject we shall pursue no farther. It would lead too 
far. It is the conclusion which Signor Brocchi ought to have 
drawn, but which he could not see. ‘To accumulate facts 
without general principles, to be unable to ascend from the 
particular to the generic, and thus to be incapable. of entering 
on the philosophical pathway of causes, is but a low office in 
science. Yet it is something to narrate them, fairly, and with- 
out prejudice; or at least, so to describe them that others shall 
be able, without fear of being misled, to deduce those corol- 
laries, and to establish those principles, which the observer 
has notseen. This merit we gladly allow to Signor Brocchi. 


THE BRITISH CODE OF DUEL. 


The British Code of Duel; a Reference to the Laws of 
Hlonour, and the Character of Gentlemen. London. 1824. 
The Young Man of Honour’s Vade-Mecum, being a 
Salutary Treatise on Duelling. London. [From the 
London Magazine.] 


(Continued from page 243.) 


In the instructions respecting the examination of arms, the 
choice of ground, distance, and the etiquette of affairs, we 
do not see any thing which every body does not already 


know, excepting, perhaps, the following passage, which seems 
to have some sense in it. 


To determine upon, and then measure, the distance. This determination 
has been formed according to the various degrees of magnitude of the dis- 
pute. It is however now but little reckoned upon; as when combat is 
found to be the only resource, such considerations must generally be sup- 
posed to have ceased. And moreover nice calculators have often found, 
that from the parabola described by the ball on its projection, twelve or 
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fourteen paces are at times more dangerous than eight. The distance, never 
theless, is entirely in the discretion of the seconds, ten paces of not less than 
thirty inches being, however, always the minimum. And here the controul 
of the second may be called into operation by the passion of principals, 
which might lead them to fight muzzle to muzzle. It must also be recol- 
lected by gentlemen that eagerness for extreme proximity has always more 


the semblance of bravado than bravery. Slugs anda saw-pit,” is‘! pro- 
position ofa bravo in a play; and has been used by those who never’. ce aded 
to employ them even above ground. The ground being paced isto be | fli- 


ciently marked by any means at hand, and no advance isto be mac beyond 

it. The parties, if they step at all, are to step /o it, not from it, as otherwise 

they gain a pace of each other, which shortens the distance two paces— 
(British Code of Duel, p. 46, 47.) 

It is now pretty generally determined as it should be, that the parties fire 
by signal. ‘This may be by motion of handkerchief or any other object, in 
the manner familiar to military men, or even common observers of a parade. 
It prevents that decisive aim, which might give one party the advantage 
over another, and is always to be avoided. ‘he custom of alternate firing 
is now justly exploded; the only end which could ever have authorized it, 
is answered by the party offending beyond power of redress being bound 
not to fire upon his opponent.—( British Code of Duel, p. 48.) 


Alternate firing was unquestionably an advantage to the 
man of weak nerves, who, in simultaneous firing, is very like- 
ly to be hurried and disturbed while taking his aim, by the 
apprehension of his adversary’s coming shot. In alternate 
firing, after having escaped his antagonist’s ball, such a person 
felt the assurance of momentary safety, and consequently ae- 
quired the self-command requisite for the use of his weap- 
ons; but when the discharge is simultaneous, the party is 
likely to think more of. himself than of his antagonist. We 
shall now close The British Code of Duel, which is a jejune 
treatise written in a strange incomprehensible style, that in 
common parlance passes under the description of rigmarole; 
the oddness of the subject, indeed, alone entitles the book to 
notice, and excites a curiosity which its contents disappoint. 

The Yonug Man of Honour’s Vade-Mecum, or Salulary 
Treatise on Duelling, by Abraham Bosquett, Esq. is a more 
original production by far than that which we have above 
quoted. Mr. Bosquett was admirably qualified to instruct us 
in the prectical part of this subject, having been, as he in- 
forms us, four times a principal, and twenty-five times a se- 
cond; his experience he therefore very safely avers must be 
pretty extensive, and on the strength of it he lays down the 
law of duel with a dogmatical professor-like air that is amus- 
ing enough, and which reminds one of the martial pedantry 
of Dugald Dalgetty. We extract some directions for the at- 
titude to be taken on the ground. 
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_ But to return;—much depends on the position which a man takes when 
‘Ke fights a duel, which is, at least; as one to four, that he is, or is not killed 
*r wounded. The attitude, therefore, to be taken, is that which presents 
the least surface; this being premised, it is almost unnecessary to say, that 
a direct front face is always to be given over the right shoulder, which pre- 
sents a surface more than one-fourth less than a side face. I have known 
the ball make a groove across the ear, the side of the head grazed, and on 
two occasions, the side locks carried away: had the side face been presented, 
the consequences would have been fatal in all these cases. Due attention 
also should be had to the position of the body; the side, which is by much 
the narrowest, should carefully be given, the belly drawn in, and the right 
thigh and leg placed so as to cover the left; at the same time, the right hip 
twisted a little, in so much, merely, as to cover or guard the lower extremi- 
ties of the belly. Balls have been frequently known to graze from one 
shoulder to the other, making a furrow across the chest, and in like manner 
across the back; whereas, were the front presented, all such balls would 
take place, perhaps, mortally. Numberless instances might be given of 
these haitbreadth escapes, due to a good position;—-lastly, do not lower 
your pistol hand until your adversary has fired, as it is a partial guard to your 


head, arm, and shoulder.— The Young Man of Honour’s Vade-Mecum, p. 11, 
12, 


We are, by no means, convinced by the experienced au- 
thor’s argument—much may be said for a full front. Ifa 
man presenting his side be shot in the side, the ball traverses 
the longest horizontal line of his body, and the chances are 
many against its missing a vital part—it is like raking a ship 
fore and aft, the broadside undoubtedly is an easier mark to 
hit, but the mischief is less considerable, as the space swept 
by the shot is shorter. On the whole, we incline to Sir Lu- 
cius O’Trigger’s way of thinking: 


Sir Lucius. Pray now how would you receive the gentleman’s shot. 

Acres. Odds files! I’ve practised that—there, Sir Lucius, there—a side 
front, hey?’—Odd, V’ll make myself small enough, I’ll stand edge ways. 

Sir Lucius. Now you’re quite out, for if you stand so when [I take aim 
o oe xe Well, now, if I hit you in the body my bullet has a double chance; 
for if it misses a vital part in your right side, ’twill be very hard if it don’t 
succeed in the left......... But then fix yourself so—let him see the 
broad side of your full front—there—now a ball or two may pass clean 
through your body, and never do you any harm at all...... Aye, may 
they, and it is much the genteelest attitude into the bargain. 


Both the books which we have noticed in this article are 
deficient in several important particulars, respecting which it 
is extremely desirable that the fighting world should be better 
informed. We cannot read in a-newspaper the correspond- 
ence which has taken place in an affair of honour, without 
feeling that there is some foundation for the complaint made 
by the Orator in the Mayor of Garret,of the miscarriages 
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owing to the ignorance of the great people in the curious arts 
of reading and writing; it therefore seems to us particularly 
desirable that some hints should be given to young gentlemen 
of fashion, concerning the framing of those letters, in which 
they set forth their wrongs and blazon their honour to the 
world. In former times the partics never took the gray 
goose-quill into their own hands. In cases of appeal to arms, 
the language was, “I will go to our chaplain, and get him to 
pen mea challenge,” of late years the letter-writing business 
in affairs of honour has fallen into hands of less clerkly skill, 
and of a truth they make sad work ot it—the discord of the 
subject creeps into the grammar. Much, however, turns on 
the manner of these notes, and we remember indeed a case, 
in which even the date of a challenge served to impress the 
world with an alarming opinion of the writer’s resolution. 
In a famous affair between two learned barristers, the chal- 
lenge was dated Slaughter’s Coffee-house, the very place 
congenial with the spirit of one bent on fee-fa-fum doings. A 
collection of epistles in the vernacular tongue, containing 
challenges and explanations adapted to various affronts, ap- 
pears tous the article most wanted in a treatise on duelling, 
and until some work of the kind be published, it would be 
well if a school-master were employed in affairs of honour to 
superintend the epistolary department, for there is generally 
more need of his skill than of the surgeon’s. 

The very last correspondence before the public, that be- 
tween Colonel Berkeley and Mr. Horatio Clagett, furnishes an 
example of the common failing we have noted:— 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 


Fladong’s Hotel, December, 31, 1824. 
S$in—You will much oblige me by giving the enclosed correspondence 
an early insertion in your paper.—I am, Sir, &c. Horatio CLaGerr. 


London, Fladong’s Hotel, Dec. 28, 1824. 


S1rn—A morning paper of Saturday contains two letters from you to Miss 
Foote, mentioning my name and conduct in terms which I do not purpose 
here to discuss, but to which you will see it is impossible for me to submit 
without a satisfactory explanation. 

For that purpose, Mr. Spooner has accompanied me from London, in 
whom I have placed my honour on this occasion—-I am, Sir, your very obe- 
dient servant, | 
Colonel Berkeley, &c. &c. Berkeley Castle. Horatio CLacGEtTrT 





= 
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Berkeley Castle, Dec, 29, 1824. 


Sim—I cannot have the least hesitation in assuring you, that in the men- 
tion of your name in a correspondence, lately published, unauthorized by 
me, that it was not my intention to make any insinuation prejudicial to your 
character; and that, as J never had the pleusure o your acquaintance, I beg 
you to believe, that, in the exercise of my authority over my children, 
totally disclaim any wish of giving personal offence to you.—I have the ho- 
nour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

To H. Clagett, Esq. W. Firzaarpines BerkeE.er. 


The thing which strikes us most particularly in Mr. 
Clagett’s letter is, that he performs in it what the Irish ac- 
count an impossibility, “he is in two places at once like a 
bird.”? The letter, according to the date, was written in 
London; and yet the writer informs the colonel ia it, that 
Mr. Spooner Aas accompanied him from London. But pos- 
sibly a performance of such labour was commenced in London 
and finished at Berkeley. Besides this miracle, we remark 
several ugly dislocations in these six lines, which a skilful 
school-master would have put in joint. But the colonel’s 
reply is even more curious still, the grammar is rather de- 
ranged, but the logic is the most extraordinary we ever ob- 
served: “ As I never had the pleasure of your acquaintance, 
&e. I totally disclaim any wish of giving personal offence 
to you.”” The conclusion implied here must be particularly 
alarming to colonel Berkeley’s acquaintances. Thus it is 
that for want of a little skill in these matters, a man says 
things most foreign to his meaning. *‘ A man of Honour’s 
complete Letter-Writer, or the Duellist’s Assistant,’’ would 
prevent these awkward blunders. Future writers on duelling 
would also confer a great benefit on the fighting world, by 
giving individuals a clear view of their honour (if they have 
any,) by which they may distinguish plainly when it is 
wounded, the extent of thei injury inflicted, and the remedy 
which the case demands; it is also expedient that people 
should be instructed in some logical process, by which they 
may discover what they are angry about, as much vague and 
irritating discussion arises in quarrels from the obscurity in 
which this important point is invariably involved. 
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Memoir of Washington Irving. 


MEMOIR OF WASHINGTON IRVING, ESQ. 


Wasuineton Irvine was born in the city of New York, 
about the year 1782; and, after going through the usual 
course of preparatory instruction, he became a student of 
Columbia College. His earliest writings were produced be- 
tween his seventeenth and nineteenth years. They were 
Sportive effusions, that appeared, about 1804, in a New York 
Journal called the Morning Chronicle, and alluded to the 
manners and fashions of the times, as well as the current 
theatrical performance. These essays were carelessly, but 
humorously, written, and were copied into the newspapers 
of other cities; but it was not until the year 1824, that they 
vere presented to the notice of English readers; and the re- 
publication of them as by “ The 4uthor of the Sxrrcu- 
Book,”’ is justly censurable as a mercenary trick of trade, by 
which the reputation of a popular author was endangered, 
for the paltry profit to be derived by bringing forw ard again 
his long forgotten puerilities. Nevertheless, the “ Letters of 
Jouathan Oldstyle”’ are by no means so totally deficient in 
that grace of style, and peculiar vein of humour, which dis- 
tinguish the maturer compositions of their author, as his 
youth might lead one to imagine. _ 

In 1805, the studies of Mr. Irving were interrupted by the 
delicacy of his health. His lungs being thought seriously 
affected, and a consumption apprehended, a change of climate 
was advised. In consequence, he embarked for Bordeaux, 
where he passed some weeks; and, recovering strength, pro- 

ceeded to the south of France, and thence to Italy. His 
health soon returned; yet, he staid some time at Rome and 
Naples, making also an excursion into Sicily. Through 
det eaclead he re-passed into France; he then came to: En- 
gland, by way of Flanders and Holland; and was restored to 
his own country, in perfect health, after an absence of two 
years. | 

On his return, he resumed the study of the law, which he 
had before entered upon, though merely to complete his 
education upon the pian laid down for him by his family. 
When he had spent some time with an eminent counsellor, 
he was in due course admitted to the bar. However, the de- 
tails of the law were not to his taste, and he did not commence 
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practice, but passed several years in literary pursuits, and in 
excursions among the interesting scenes of his native land. 

In 1807, shortly after his travels in Europe, he engaged 
with two gentlemen, named Paulding and Verplanck, in an 
occasional publication termed Salmagundi, wiich had great 
popularity. The main object of it was to ridicule the pre- 
vailing follies of the times, after the manner of our Tatler 
and Spectator; and among the papers. was a series of letters 
in close imitation of Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, or 
Grafligny’s Letters of a Peruvian. The idea that Mr. Irving 
was not encouraged in America, is quite erroneous; for even 
his boyish contributions to the Morning Chronicle were 
ereatly sought after, and Salmagundi attained a degree of 
popularity altogether unprecedented in the new world, 
‘The poetry, which had great spirit, was from the pen of his 
eldest brother, since dead. 

In 1810, he published Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York; a humourous and satirical work, in which existing 
customs and follies were whimsically clothed with the anti- 
quated garb of a former century, and paraded forth as coeval 
with the old Dutch dynasty, at the early settlement of the 
city. The satire extends to the measures of the general 
government of the country, as well as to the particular usages 
of the metropolis. This publication was eagerly received. 
Some slight umbrage was taken by a few descendants of old 
Dutch families, at the grotesque costume in which their 
ancestors were attired, or the jocose familiarity with which 
they were treated. This feeling, however, was both limited 
and transient. The Dutch burghers in general were amon 
those most delighted with the work; and many families which 
are not enumerated there, expressed regret at not findin 
their names enrolled in Diedrick’s records. Many of these 
malcontents have since been afforded the odd kind of satisfac- 
tion they desired; witness the recent tales of Rip Von Win- 
kle, Delph Heyliger, the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and the 
money-digging adventurers of Wolfret Webber.—These 
Dutch stories are greeted with peculiar favour by Mr. 
Irving’s own countrymen. During the war which broke out 
between England and the United States, Mr. Irving was 
military secretary and aid-de-camp to the governor of the 


state of New York, and had an opportunity, in the prepa-’ 


rations against an expected invasion of the city, of seein 
many of the humorous scenes realised, which he had de- 
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scribed in his satirical history of it, during the reign of the 
old Dutch governors. The descriptions there given, seemed 
to have been whimsically prophetic. As the war proceed- 
ed, and the navy of America rose high in reputation as in 
utility, the proprietors of the Analectic Magazine, prevailed 
on our author to enrich their periodical with the biography 
of the most illustrious naval officers of the country; and he 
executed his task in a manly and masterly style, so as to 
answer the patriotic purpose of his employers, and to sustain, 
or even augment, his own personal fame. It was about 1816 
that he wrote his beautiful preface to Campbell’s poems, and 
showed in it, by the warmth and elegance of his tribute to 
the charms of another’s muse, how admirably qualified he 
himself was to conciliate the favour of his own. , 

On the conclusion of peace in 1815, Mr. Irving’s propen- 
sity to travel led him into England, and he has ever since 
continued in Europe. His residence has been principally in 
England and France, but he has also rambled over the inter- 
esting region, and through the romantic scenery of Germany, 
and the winter of 1822 he passed at Dresden. His writiags 
had preceded him there; and, in consequence, he was receiv- 
ed with great hospitality by the inhabitants, and was treated 
with much kindness by the venerable king and queen of 
Saxony. Some articles in different periodical publications of 
Europe have been erroneously ascribed to Mr. Irving. We 
are well assured that he has written nothing of the kind in 
any European publication; and we cannot but reprobate the 
disingeniousness of those authors and editors who, knowing 
the truth, have from motives of vanity or interest forborne 
to assert it. It is not a sufficient excuse for them, that they 
have refrained from actually encouraging the deception; for - 
lukewarm indeed must be his love of right, who will not pre- 
vent wrong when he may. The danger to which a writer is 
exposed by having works unjustly attributed to him, is two- 
fold; it is a two-edged sword, cutting which ever way it 
strikes. If what is fraudulently placed to his account, be in- 
sufficient to uphold the character he has acquired, his credit 
accordingly suffers in proportion to the extent of such en- 
gagements as his previous undertakings may show him to 
have made with the public. On the other hand, if composi- 
‘tions at all superior to his own are reported to issue from his 

en, the next work that he acknowledges wvill of course be 
judged of by the fictitious standard thus set up, and condemn- 
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ed as not sterling, unless it equal what has thus been errone- 
ously fixed on as its proper value. To this latter disadvan- 
tage Mr. Irving is in no especial danger of being subjected; 
yet the long intervals at which his different works are pro- 
duced, afford the public a strong hope, if not a reasonable 
one, that each succeeding effort of his will be more powerful 
and fortunate than its forerunner,—from the circumstance of 
his having had so much time to rest and recreate his intellec- 
tual force. And it is with considerable shrewdness and pro- 
priety that it has been observed, how insufficiently a literary 
name is supported when the possessor of it merely preserves 
his talents from retrograding, but does not advance them a 
step. When soil hus lain fallow for some time, we naturally 
look to find the crop so abundant as to compensate for the 
time lost ia producing that exuberance; and similar expecta- 
tions, under similar circumstances, are entertained of the 
growth of the mind. In the race of life, there is no standing 
still. One must either press onward like the rest, or the rest 
will soon press him down and pass over him. And thus it is 
also in that world within a world, that wheel within a wheel, 
the sphere of literature. Let a man display ever so refulgent 
a genius, and let nim feed its beam ever so equally and at- 
tentively, yet unless the curious light be perpetually increas- 
ing in brillianey, it will soon fall upon our eyes with the 
dulness of satiety, and even seem to be fading in the socket. 
These metaphorical wanderings of ours are perhaps not 
wholly without an object, and a worthy one; but our dislike 
to that arrogance of dictation, so common with modern critics, 
in discussing the merits of any author, however trauscendantly 
excellent, restrains us here from further pursuing that infer- 
ence, W hich we still trust will be drawn from the observations 
now concluded. Of the Sketch-Book, it is enough to record 
that it was first opened to the public eye in 1820; and of 
Bracebridge-Hall, that it is a kind of sequel to the Sketch 
Book, and that it was first given to the world in 1823. What 
more might be said respecting these two chefs d’ceuvres, 
would, no less in a future age than in the present, be as “a 
tale twice told.”” In 1824 appeared the ‘* Tales of a Travel- 
ler,”? which were noticed with some severity at page 251 of 
our last volume. What is said there, we are sorry for; be- 
cause (as Vanbruggen said) ‘‘it is true,””—at least we still 
believe it to be so. In extenuation of the faults we then 
condemned, it may be urged that the author was a mueh 
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younger man when he wrote those Tales, than when they 
were put in print. The account of them given in the preface, 
and of the motives for publishing them, we have reason to 
think is strictly correct. ‘They had been lying, it seems, for 
many years past, in the trunk or port-manteau of our travel- 
ler; and, strange to say! the most finished piece of the whole 
work, —the philosophical and pathetic narrative of Buck- 
thorne, appears to have been the longest composed. One of 
the greatest pleasures we have in re-perusing that beautiful 
story, is our certainty, that the author must feel an honest, 
though regretful, wish that he had brought it out in better 
company. - 

Mr. Irving’s person is of the middle height, and well pro- 
portioned. His countenance is handsome and intelligent, 
with dark hair and eyes, fine teeth, and a very engaging ex- 
pression about the mouth. His manners are modest, but 
easy, his movements have a grace that seems natural to them, 
and he is animated and eloquent when drawn into conversa- 
tion. He hasa great sensibility to pathos, a keen relish for 
humour, and a quick perception of the ludicrous; but in his 
remarks he is very rarely satirical, and never sarcastic, though 
his writings are so happily distinguished for gentle touches ‘of 
caricature. His disposition is amiable and affectionate, and 
his conduct has ever been guided by it to acts of kindness 
and generosity.—His character furnishes a model of correct- 
ness, yet he is full of forbearance and indulgence for the foi- 
bles and errors of others. He is now in the prime of life, 
and his appearance is also youthful for his years. 

He is conversant with ancient literature; but his writings 
are seldom or never interlarded with quotations from the 
dead languages; a practice which he avoids probably as 
savouring of affectation. He is deeply read in the sterling old 
English writers, and no doubt it is from that source he has 
derived much of the raciness of language and vividness of 
idea, which diffuse such a charm over his style. He is fami- 
liar (in the original tongue) with the most valuable authors 
in French, Italian, Spanish, and German literature; but he 
seems to have studied these languages rather for the improve- 
ment of his taste, than to make any display of erudition in 
his writings. His mind has thus become enriched with « 
most precious and extensive store of knowledge, from whicly 
he can at pleasure draw materials for his various publica 
tions. 
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